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B.i2 £82 MUS EU M,.— 
The eye Pe eves will be CLOSED from TUESDAY, 
September 5 1, i FRID. nM PSON, D 4, inclusive. 
UNDE THOM SON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Bony August 25, 1 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 21,0001. 
@ffice: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. a? =: * ROSEBERY, E.G. 
reside’ 
The Right aun “the ‘Loup GLENESK. 


Trea 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
chree votes for life at allelections. Each Denation ef Three Guineas 
gives & vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
ay to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


a. 
#0 PEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, era Employer, or 


S'. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 1501, 75!., 
75l., 501 , and 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBER 2ist, 1903, viz., Bags Senior Open Scholarships, value of 
751. each, will be awarded to the best C: merit) 
in not more than Three oe ‘over than Two of Lal following :— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. Botany, Physiology, Anato 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twente -five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of aa London Medical School 

NE JUNIOR OPBN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/.. and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50l., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty-one years of age (if of 
sufficient merit) ey ae fewer than Three of the following :— 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry. 

The FRA FFRESON “Exh IBITION (value 201 ) will be competed for 
at the same time. ‘The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following Lan es: Greek. French, 
and German. The Classical Sub ws are those of the London University 
Matriculation Examination of e, 1903. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to ye full eourse at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 








Employed, is entitled to become a Member 
enjoy its ppenefite upon payment or Five Shillings Penne or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale o 


ews 
NOENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25!. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

The «Royal bo Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1: © commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed aoe the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 

rovides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 

ne Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
ap) werd Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251, and One 
Women, 201, and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshal! Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charlies Burdett and his co-directors generously 

enatde the Committee to grant 20] for One Year toa Man and 151. for 
One Year toa Woman, under sires laid down in Rule 

. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





BRADFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


RE APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN. 


Mr. E. W. ROBERTS, of Bradford, has been selected for the above 
post. B. L. LAYCOCK, Secretary. 


eats COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
GALWAY, being NOW VACANT, Candidates for that Office are 
requested to forward copies of their Testimonials to Tue Unper- 
Srcretary, The Castle, Dublin, on or before SEPTEMBER lf, in order 
‘that same may d to His 1 the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Gentleman who may be selected ps be prepared to enter on 
the duties of the Office on OCTOBER 20 NEXT. 

Dublin Castile, August 20, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in HISTORY. The Lecturer will also be required to 
fpr assistance either in the Department of Philosophy or in the 

a of Political and ia Science. 


salary hay B crotch m. 
ials should be sent on or before TUESDAY, 
toghtasee 1 1903, e the Kegistrar, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, July 31, 1903. 


A DEMONSTRATOR WANTED at the QUEEN’S 

ENGINEERING WORKS. BEDFORD, to look after the Pupils 
and Apprentices and Lecture to them during the Winter Months. 
Applicants must have had a thorough College training. A University 
Man or Whitworth Scholar would be preferred.—All applications, 
=< full particulars. to be sent, in the frat instance, to the 


W. H. Allen, Son & Co.. Ltd., 
St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 


A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ‘LONDON. 


‘The WINTER neeeon will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest Sites in London and contains 
(602 Beds, of which a A 540 are in constant use 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in mens of the 
be of an than 500/.. are offered for Competition each Yea 

MA pe of 60 tesident and other Appointments are open to 
Students ater qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, Nime se 4 extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
teached 40 Minutes from the pital. 

A Prospectus, at fa Macticuhens, may be obtained from the 


Medical Secretary, M: ENDLE 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M D. Oxon, Dean. 




















HAIRMAN, 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. SPECIAL CLASSES. 
4 ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 
TANY and ZOOLOGY. By G. P Mudge, A.R.C.8.Lond. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year), ‘Ten Guineas. 

SPECIAL CI.ASS8ES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
LOND., the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.8 -, and other EXAMINA- 
TIONS. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





For particula s, sa ae may be made, personally or by letter, to 
Tue Warven or rme Coiiece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.8c EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 1904. 

a on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 
culum 

Fee for the whole Course, 211 ; or Single Subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examinatio 

For farther particulars apply to ‘Tne Warven oF can Cottece, 8t. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. London, EC. 

A Handbook forwarded on application 











U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
Principal- G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D. F.R.S8. 
The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including ECONOMICS). 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The INDIAN SCHOOL. 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The DEPARTMENTS of ENGINEERING. 
The SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE. 
The DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. 
POS'-GRADUATE COURSES and ARRANGEMENTS for 
RESEARCH. 


Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to Graduate 
at the University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, 
Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political 
Science. 

FEES. 


Composition Fee, Three Years’ Course in the Faculty of Arts, 60 Guis. 
{ Engineering or 115 Guis. 
7  egeeramar 
Preliminary ae Course.. 25 
Complete M.B. Cou 140 
Fees in the "Faculty of Science vary, bobebting to the Course taken, 
from about 35 Guiueas to 40 Guineas a Year. 
Students are admitted to Courses of Instruction in any one subject, 
provided there be room. 
Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research Work in 
the various Subjects ee at the College. 
. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 


” ” ” ” ” ” 


” ” 


Secretary. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The THIRTIETH sag Wh of Jens DEPARTMENT of gps 
TECHNOLOGY. ART! AW will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5, 
the SEVENTY- THIRD SESSION of ‘the SCHOOL of MEDICINE oa 
OCTOBER 1, 1903. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
‘Textile Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather yd Agriculture, 
Schvol Teaching, Commerce, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Facuities of Arts, 
Science. Law, Medicine, and ‘Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been 
— of any of the above may be had from the Recisrrar of 





Sena, , id. 





the Coll 


A BBOTSHOLME 





SCHOOL 


(THE NEW SCHOOL), 


NEAR ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Founded 1889, 


EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
EOYS OF 10 TO 19, 


Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17. 
cation is requested, as space is strictly limited. 


Early appli- 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIBU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
ponte vec NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


\LACTON COLLEGE, ESSEX, one of the 

newer AES for Boys, REOPEN& SEPT EMBER 23. Head 

aieat” HAROLD “iealuninaeg B.8c.(Lond.), Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medalist, Univ. Coll 


- 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
High Class. Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit (Lond.), 
late Classical Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. Thorough educa- 
tion on the principle of a sound ‘> in asound body. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for ae required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPrEMBER 


Jy dveation.— —ThoroughlyKELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Eng! 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—86, Sackville Street, W 

















AMERICANS in ENGLAND who are interested 

in the ANCESTRY of EMIGRES of the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY would do well to communicate with Advertiser, who 
exceptional facilities for the foillowing-up of CLUES.—Address, in 
first instance, Civr, care of Gould’s Advertising Offices, 54, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


For WEST of ENGLAND GENEALOGY and 
EMIGRANT ANCESTRY.—Mr. Rerneti-Urnam, 36, Haldon 
Road, Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Road, Chiswick, London, W. 








| ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 
pegs —X. Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

4 UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French. German, Russian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srupent, 9 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, 8. 


Brocka PHICAL EXPERT would SEE WORK 
THROUGH PRESS or GIVE LITERARY ASSISTANCE.—Oxon, 
Caddie’s Library, West Hampstead. 











GENTLEMAN, with Thirtv Years’ experience 
of Rook Publishing, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER 
or SUB-MANAGER. His perfect knowledge of the Trade would be 
invaluable in a New Business, or for one about to be founded.—Address 
A. B., care of Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


A®t PUP!L TEACHER—A YOUNG LADY 
REQUIRED in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. Art Instruction at 
—Apply Paincirat, High School, Bridgnorth. 





School of Art 





RT PUPIL TEACHER. — STUDENT, under 
20, REQUIRED in GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRIDGNORTH.— 
Apply Heap MAsTEr. 


eee (EDUCATIONAL). —Kstablished FIRM 
of PUBLISHERS, London and Edinburgh, require the services 
of an EDITOR who has prov-d his capacity to initiate successful 
Educational (Tecbnical and General) Books A Man with ideas will be 
liberally dealt with.—Address Box 9924, Hart's ais Offices, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Suuand, London, W.C 








( RIENTAL BOOKSELLING.—WANTED, in a 

LONDON HOUSE, a competent MAN to TAKE CHARGE of 
this DEPARTMENT. —Address, stating qualifications, agi e, —% 4 
required, to OntenrTat, care of Anderson’s havertisiee aan 1 
Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCE. —Established 1879, 


The interests of Authors capabi 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers. am and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A.M Bunouss, 34. Paternoster Row. 


SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 
PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with avy Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Soviety for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 











MHE 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
hase of News: r Properties, andertake Valuations for 
pyekeed or Fortuna, Investigations. and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 





SO mt 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


——~— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 











Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE. Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





A Visit of Inspection is Invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 

MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 

per 1, words. Meetings attended and Ver ma or 

Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 

poo ag Fy iss E. Moncan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
fon ion, E.C. 





The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c, Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 


mersmith Road, W 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c, 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), g ‘ood paper, 10d. per 

1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. st orders promptly 
xecuted and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 


Clapham, S.W. 
[VPE- -WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 


every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
uickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Trcar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Mise H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


YPE-WRITING.— 














TPE. -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripes; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Tux Can- 
BRIpes TyP2-Writine Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





([XPE-WRITING neatly and quickly executed 


with absolute accuracy.—D. Prrniz, 6, Grosvenor Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 

Tri Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Pertuguese and 
Dutch franslator ; also by the Royal Boclety, the Royal Geographieal 
Reyal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporatien of 
Warrington (lancs 
Town and Count: 





y Records Indexed. Special System of Pry mo ir 
reported i Engiteh 












} ey Lib es ( 
, aD —— Technical ‘Translations into rand trem all Lan- 
oe Foreign and T 1 MSS. cai y Type-written. 
few Pupil trainee for Indexing and Work in Londos 








OR SALE, owing to Death, a QUANTITY of 

BOOKS, the Contents of a Gentleman’ 3 Library, oe Scientific 

Works. Could be seen a by app Apply to A. W. 
Tuomas, 19, Elms Bulldiogs, Eastbourne. 








IRST NUMBERS of 15 Reviews, 28 Magazines, 
28 Illustrated Newspapers, 29 Newspapers, and 24 Penny 
Periodicals FOR SALE. Also the Journalist, from commencement to 
1897, in 8 we!l-bound volumes, and other Books.—For particulars, with 
List of Periodicals, apply; by letter, to H., care o: 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


gar & Co., 16, 








Catalogues. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Street, Oxferd. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 
4 Etehings— scarce Tilustrated Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas’s fte by Whistler, J. F. Millet, 


after C 
Seymour Haden— Works by John Ruskin ~ Post free, Sixpenee. —Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
GEST STOCKS of OLD and NAW BOOKS in 


of the LAR’ 
Great B BRITAIN, and they will be glad te hear frem any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in one cases supply them 
from their large 8! 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 














JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 

Extensive Purchases of secs == Remainders at greatly reduced 

P 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Diseount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London 
Alse CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURR, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENAUM on 
JUNE 27. Full List will be sent on application. 


XMOUTH.—DRAWING-ROOM and TWO or 
THREE BEDROOMS TO LET, permanent or otherwise. Good 
Cooking.—Mrs. Granvitte, 16, The Beacon, Exmouth. 


OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

rranged House Nae Family) in BAYSWATER. Near to 

Stations and Omnibu ferences exchanged.—Address H. H., 
Atheneum Press, Bream’ 's Buildings, E.C. 

















Sales by Auction. 


Photographic Apparatus, Lanterns and Lantern Slides, 
Electrical Apparatus, §c. 
FRIDAY, September 4, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, including Studio, Hand, and Stand Cameras 
and Lenses, &c.—Prismatic Binocular Glasses—Gas Bottles—Britannia 
Co. Lathe, 3 in. centre—Lathe Heads, Chucks, Spindles, &c.—Electrical 
Instruments—China—Screens, &c., from Japan—Bicycles—Umbrellas— 
and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 








NOW READY. 
THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 36. SEPTEMBER, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE and the RUSSIAN PRO- 
GRAMME. 
ON the LINE. 
A VIEW of the FISCAL CONTROVERSY. Right Hon. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bart., M P 
The ROYAL VISIT to IRELAND. Goldwin Smith, D.C L. 
The BLAZE in the BALKANS. M. Edith Durham. 
The TIPSTER and his TRADE. Lieut.-Col. D. C. Pedder. 
— of WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Jobn C. 
iley 
The AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS at NIPPUR. Illustrated. 
H. Valentine Geere. 
The VEIL of the TEMPLE. XX.-XXI. 
The NEW CREATION. Rev. C. R. Shaw-Stewart. 
WALTER PATER. Edward H. Hutton. 
UMBRIA. Laurence Binyon. 
A CRITICAL PAPER in EDUCATION. Robert F. 
Cholmeley. 
FORT AMITY. IV.-V. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


The GREAT FISCAL PROBLEM. @) 7 the ote Hon. Lord Avebury. 


(2) By Lionel Phillips. (3) By 
— RESOURCES of SOUTH ae, | a —_ Sir Edward 
rabant, K.C._B. (Commandant-General of Cape Colonial Forees). 

The eee LABOUR QUESTION. By Edgar P. Rathbone (late 
Inspector of Mines to President Kruger’s Government). 

The ALIEN and the EMPIRE. Ky H. Hamilton Fyfe. 

bey ed and AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Miss Frances 

JOAN of ARC. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott (of Abbotsford). 

The STORY of GRAY’S INN. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

The BALLADS of the PEOPLE. By Michael Maclonagh. 

wee a be ae NAVY. By Joseph H. Longford 

LION-HUNTERS and LADY CAKLISLE. By Miss Ida Taylor. 

The CANADIAN ICE CARNIVAL. By Bradley Martin, Jun. 

BEAST IMAGERY and the BESTIARY. By Mre. W. Kemp-Welch. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Brackwoonp for 


PERSONALIA: POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and VARIOUS. IV. Art ang 
Letters. The Pre-Raph ef Painters— Mr. Swinburne— His Novet 
—Edward Burne Jones—D. ossetti—J. 'T. “The 
Lost Leader" Browning — Sir 1. Boehm — Thackeray and 
Trollope—Tom ee -H. ae Besag and sir F. Burnand— 
—— Oliver — *‘ Tom Holmes — Palgrave Simpson — Alfreg 

Wigan —Aimée Deseo. Willinms Searles. 

THREE WEFKS’ CAPTIVITY with the MOORISH REBELS, By 

Walter B. Harris. 





The WOOING of NIGEL SEATON. By Wymond Carey. 

The RIVER’S MOUTH. By Hugh Warrand. 

SCOLOPAXIANA: Some Haunts of the Snipe. By Scolopax. 

LAPCHAK. By Capt. R. L. Kennion. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: :— The et: - i ner 4 
Pilgrims—The Birthplace of The 
Tyranny of the Motor-Car. 

The SESSION. 

The FOOD QUESTION in 1903. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZ 
For SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
BARLASCH of the GUARD. Chaps. 25-27. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
IN GUIPUZCOA. I. By Mrs. Woods. 
The CENTURY CLUB. By Frederic Harrison. 
GASTON PARIS. By Prof. Louis Brandin. 
The THREE KINGS. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
A MONEY-CROP at LISCONNEL. By Jane Barlow. 
NEW STARS. By Frank Watson Dyson, F. RS. 
RURAL TECHNIQUES. By George Bourne. 
DOGGEREL DITTIES. By Dogberry. 
The TRAGEDY of ROBERT EMMET. By Michael Mac-Donagh. 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN and the COTSWOLD GAMES. By the Rey, 
. H. Hutton, ». 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. By Sidney Low. 


DEEP WATERS. By Laurence Housman. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


The WRECK of the UNIONIST ADMINISTRATION. By Sigma. 
MAN’S PLACE in the UNIVERSE: a Reply to Criticisms. By 
Dr. Alfred Kk. Wallace. 








ZINE 





FREE TRADE and its FRUITS. By J. A. Spender. 

The EVE of the CAMPAIGN. By Calchas. 

The MACEDONIAN REVOLT. By H. N. Brailsford. 

The HEROIC TRUTH. By Augustin Filon. 

SIR HORACE PLUNKETT and his WORK. By Katharine Tynan. 

An Longs wt VIEW of MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS. By 
Robert Ellis Thompson. 

CANADA’S SECOND THOUGHT on a PREFERENCE. By Prof. 

Davidson. 


DID THINGS GO BETTER BEFORE our TIME? By G. J 
Holyoake. 


CRETE, FREE and AUTONOMOUS. By D. G. Hogarth. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
The AMERICAN HUSBAND. By Gertrude Atherton. 
SONGS from HEINE. By Laurie Magnus. 
IN EXILE. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated by R. E. C. Long. 
MANKIND in the MAKING. (Conclusion.) By H. G. Wells. 
CORRESPONDENCE :—A Correction. By W. 8. Lilly. 

London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





NOW READY. 


OURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 
Vol. XXXIIL. Part 1, JANUARY to JUNE, 1903. 
Among the Contents are :— 

PRESIDENT’S ADDKEss. — ANTHROPOLOGY : 
Needs. = a C. Haddon, F.R.8.—MALAYAN POTTERY i 
. Wray.—The FUTURE of ANTHROPOMETRY. C. 8 Myers, MA. 
M. D.—A DISCOVERY of PALEOLITHIC FLINT IMPLEMENTS at 
bar ig Miss N. F. Layard.—IRISH FLINT ARROW and SPEAR 
EADS. W. J. Knowles.—The LOLUOS of WESTERN CHINA. A 
een. —SKULLS from the DANES’ GRAVES, gona " W. 
Wright, M.B. F.R.C.S.—The KONDAYAMKOTTAI MARAVARS. F. 
Fawcett —NOTES on the BUGILAI, BRITISH NEW GUINES The 
late Rey. J. Chalmers.—NOTES on the NATIVES of KIWAI ISLAND, 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. The late Kev. J. Chalmers.—NOTES on 
the a TRIBES of the PAPUAN GULF. Key. J. Holmes.— 
TOT POLES at the BKITISH MUSEUM. T. A. Joyce, B.A.— 
MAN'S. CRANIAL FURM. Prof. A. Thomson, M.A. M.B.—NOTES on 
CHILIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. k. J. Latcham.—A SHORT BUGI 
VOCABULARY. The late Kev. J. Chaimers. With Supplementary 


Note by 8S. H. Ray. 
WITH TWENTY-THREE FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Price 10s. net. 


Published by the peace me Institute, 3, Hanover Square, W. 
d of all Booksellers. 


its — = 
n PERA 





HE FLEXURE of BKAMS; The Cambrian 
Archeological Association Annual Congress ; The Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers at Aberdeen ; Bacterial Treatment of 
Water and Sewage; Concrete-Stee! (The Student’s Column); aud 
Tiinstrations of St. Paul’s School for Girls, Hammersmith ; Cottages, 
Port Erin, Isle of Man; “High Garth a Headingley ; Houses at 
Colorado Springs, U.S.A. ; Peffermill Houre near Edinburgh, &c.—See 
the BUILDER of ‘August 29 :4d., by post 4jd.) Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
, Wc. 


London 
 BENEZER PROUT’S 


Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
The Same, SIXTEENTH EDITION, Revised and largely 
Rewritten. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth EFdition 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 


The ORCHESTRA : oe 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 


Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, EC. 





WORKS. 





MR. HOLLOWAY’S GREAT SATIRE. 


HE NEW DUNCIAD. _ Highest opinions. 
All Booksellers, or the Author, Egmore, Westgate-on-Sea. 1s. 
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J. M. DENT & CO’S LIST. 


Messrs. Dent are always happy to send their Catalogues, Prospectuses, and Lists. 











THE LIFE-WORK OF 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, B.A. 


By the late HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. LL.D. 


With Reproductions from his Paintings and other Illustrations (3 Photogravures). 


Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. [Temple Biographies, II, 


‘‘ Watts is something much more than a painter. He belongs to the type of Milton and Michael 
Angelo, with whom the thought is so Titanic, the message so overwhelming, that one forgets the 
medium, And certainly no fuller, nobler life ever engaged a biographer’s pen, As one reads this 
admirable book, the posthumous product of the author’s study and enthusiasm, one seems to have a 
new revelation of the possibilities of the human mind and of human industry.” 

Mr. A. G. GARDINER in the Daily News. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


BEATRICE 
D'ESTE, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN, 1475-97. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


Witb 5 Photogravures, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ There are plenty of serious political lessons to 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE 
NATURALIST 


IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 


Illustrated by J. Smit. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

Dr. A. R. WALLACE has said in NATURE :—“ Altogether 
ve learnt from such reigns as those of Il Moro and his fas- | unique among books on natural history...... It will long con- 
cinating wife, but the mere record of their lighter side...... tinue to be a storehouse of facts and observation of the 
cannot fail to possess high interest. In both aspects Mrs. | greatest value to the philosophical naturalist, while to the 
Ady has succeeded weil; her volume has historical value | general reader it will rank as the most interesting and 
and is excellent reading besides.” delightful of modern books on natural history.” 


10,000 MILES THROUGH INDIA and BURMA. By Cecil 


HEADLAM. An Account of the Oxford University Authentics Cricket Tour with Mr. K. J. Key 
in the Year of the Coronation Durbar. With 23 Illustrations, Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPAIES.—I. | NEW WORK OF DEAN STUBBS. 


BENVENUTO | VERBA CHRISTI: the Sayings 
CELLINI. : 


Rev. C. W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. (New Volume 
of the ‘* Temple Classics.”) Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Newly Translated by ANNE MACDONELL, 
With Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 
With Portraits, &c. 2 vols. long feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


*,* The recorded sayings of Christ, separated from their 
context and arranged chronologically, Authorized Version 
— The translation is a sterling piece of 
work. 


and Greek text on opposite pages. 
ACADEM Y.—“ Miss Macdonell has done her work with 


vigour, and with that quality of exuberance and plain, STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


honest speaking, lacking which any translation of Cellini g 
would be futile. It reads as if the anon himself wae talking.” By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 
SPEAKER.—“ The introduction is truly admirable. Her and P. H. WICKSTEED., 5s. net. 
ATHEN4:UM,.—*‘ Subjects of commanding interest...... 


analysis of the turbulent vainglorious spirit of Cellini is a 

piece of fine criticism, finely written. The books have been : ; 
There are many things in this volume which will appeal to 
the representatives of any phase of religion, and these 


prepared most daintily.” 
*,* Please write for a Prospectus of the Series, things are always reverently stated. 
SONS OF FRANCIS. 


By ANNE MACDONELL. 
With Illustrations from Italian Paintings, 12s, 6d. net. 





TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.—I, 


MAZZINI. By Bolton King, 


M.A. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN_£UM.—“ He has done a good work in producing 


what ought to be the standard life of Mazzini for many years 
to come. 


Crown 


TIM ES.—‘‘ Miss Macdonell has made fine and distin- 
guished use of her opportunity...... This book can hardly fail 
to become a standard authority on its own subject.” 


DENT’S Edition of the Works of LAMB. 
*.* THE MOST COMPLETE AND TASTEFUL EDITION OBTAINABLE. 


Atheneum.— No true lover of Lamb can afford to lack this edition. 
seeess No finer and more fitting tribute [than Mr. Macdonald’s memoir] has 
ever been paid to his genius and humanity.” 

Spectator—* A more desirable possession than any now on the 
market.” 

Academy.—“ A very good edition for the general reader.” 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. With 500 Illustrations from the Original Engravings and 
Drawings by Modern Artists, In 12 vols, (5 ready), long fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net each, 
*,* Please ask for the Prospectus, 











J. M. DENT & CO. Aldine House, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, London. 





“THE SOUL OF A DOG.” 


THE 


CALL OF THE WILD. 


BY 


JACK LONDON, 


With Illustrations in Colour. 
Price Six Shillings. 


Spectator.—* Vivid and engrossing. It has 
that compelling quality which attaches to the 
work of a man who writes of that which he 
has seen and known, and has the power to 
describe. The successive incidents are each 
handled in a way that carries conviction. 
The illustrations, whether dealing with dogs, 
men, or landscapes, are extremely picturesque 
and impressive, and reproduced with an 
artistic finish far in advance of that to which 
we are accustomed,” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Academy.—“Mr. London has achieved a 
rare thing—he has written a book about a 
dog which is neither weak nor sentimental ; 
a book which any reader who has ever known 
dogs intimately will feel at once to be essen- 
tially and artistically true.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘A remarkable book, 
both in its subject and in its execution.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A work of imagination 
of arare order. The fascination of the story 
grows as one continues reading it.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Daily News.—‘“ We follow with breathless 
interest the whole story; it is entrancingly 
told.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Daily Mail.—“ From the first page to the 
last the attention is held. Told with the 
vividness and certainty of touch of Kipling.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


St. James's Gazette—“It is realism, per- 
meated with strong imagination, one of the 
best mixtures extant. The haunting atmo- 
sphere of the primeval wilderness is conveyed 
with wonderful power and directness. The 
character of the dog is finely drawn. The 
story stands high above the ordinary level of 
current fiction.” 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Scotsman.—“ It is full of incident; it is 
brilliantly illustrated. It should appeal with 
equal force to readers of cultured taste and 
to sportsmen.” 

London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 
THE LATEST NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
THE METTLE OF THE 
PASTURE. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of ‘ The Choir Invisible,’ &c., 


ROUND ANVIL ROCK. 
NANCY HUSTON BANKS, 


Author of ‘ Oldfield.’ 


. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., formerly 


~~ of the Royal College of Music. By CHARLES 

. GRAVES. With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 

ise, 6d. net. 
WORLD. —“ Few more delightful biographies, whether 
in subject or in treat t, have appeared in recent years.” 














ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CHESTERTON. 
RUSKIN. By Frederic Harrison. 
TENNYSON. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Leslie 


STEPHEN, K.C.B 
HAZLITT. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herbert 


RICHARDSON. By Austin Dobson. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. D.C.L. D.Se., &c. In 
2 vols. illustrated, 8vo, 30s. net. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBERS NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
JOHN y+ gi MARRIAGE. By Stephen Gwynn. 


Chaps. 25-28. 
ene Rae eee HISTORY’S ARGUMENT. By 


B. R nee 
MY GREAT. GRANDMOTHER’ S LUTE. 
The VALLEY of SHADES. By W. W. Gibson. 
The CLOUD in the FAR KAST. 
OLD DAYS in a WESSEX VILLAGE. By A. Montefiore- 


Brice 
SLIPPING BACKWARDS. By Peveril Jolliffe. 
The a of TEMPERANCE. By R. 


BLIZBETH ‘S ROOINEK. By Edgar Jepson. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d.; Annual Subscription, 
post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains :— 

The CHARACTER of LEO XIII. By James Cardinal 

Gibbons. Portrait from Life by André Castaigne. 
— So a (The Great Northwest.) By Ray 

ake 

The YELLOW VAN, XI. By RICHARD WHITEING, 

Author of ‘ No. 5, John Street, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








BE. Mac- 








ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 

The SEPTEMBER Number contains— 
BREWSTER’S DEBUT. Story. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
a for JEAN BAPTISTE. Story. By Mary 

ustin 
WITH the BIRDS in AUTUMN. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
The —- of KING ARTHUR and his KNIGHTS. By 
ward Pyle. Serial Story. 
wand numerous other Stories for the Young. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——o—_ 
NOW READY, 


NEW NOVEL BY COSMO HAMILTON, 


Author of ‘Which is Absurd?’ ‘The Glamour of 
the Impossible,’ &c, 


CUPID IN MANY 
MOODS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In this work the Author leaves the satirically 
flippant and deals systematically with ‘‘the 
greatest thing in the world.” 





BARLY NBXT MONTH. 
NEW NOVEL BY CURTIS YORKE, 


Author of ‘ Hush,’ ‘ A Memory Incarnate,’ &c. 


BUNGAY OF BANDILOO. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With specially designed Cover. 





IN THE PRESS. 
IMPORTANT AUTHENTIC WORK ON 
THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


WITHIN THE PALE. 


The True Story of Anti-Semitic Perse- 
cutions in Russia. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT, 
Author of ‘ Leaves from a Prison Diary,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU.’ 
THIRD EDITION, in 1 vol. 6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NEW and CHBAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RISING FORTUNES. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 


REISSUE OF 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
With New Illustrated Covers, 
A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author 


of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


HANNAH. By the Author of ‘John 


Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


Bdited by E. F. BENSON and BE. H. MILES. 
New Additions, uniform with ‘DAILY TRAINING,’ each 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 


The CRICKET of ABEL, HIRST, 


and SHREWSBURY. Illustrated. [Now ready. 


A BOOK of GOLF. By J. Braid, 


J. A. T. BRAMSTON, and H. G. HUTCHINSON. 
Illustrated. [New ready, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lintsp, 











DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 
—@~—— 


Mr. NUTT begs to state that Vol. XXXI. of the 
TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, being the Sixth and 
concluding Volume of the CRONYCLE of 
FROISSART, Translated by JOHN BOUR- 
CHIER, LORD BERNERS, has just been sent out 
to Subscribers. The delay in the issue of this 
volume will, it is trusted, be excused by Sub. 
scribers, caused as it has been by the compilation 
of the Index of 64 pages, double columns, an 
indispensable and laborious piece of work due to 
Mr. R. W. CHAMBERS. 

BERNERS’S FROISSART is entirely out of 
print. 

Vol. XXXV. of the TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 
being Vol, 1V. of the ENGLISH BIBLE, 
will be sent out shortly. Vols. V. and VI, will be 
ready this year. The price of the ENGLISH 
BIBLE is 4/. 10s. for the few remaining Copies. 

Three further Numbers of the TUDOR TRANS. 
LATIONS are in preparation, and will be announced 
in due course. 

A LIST of the few remaining Numbers of the 
TUDOR TRANSLATIONS will be sent on demand. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY. 


Edited by WALTER W. GREG. 


Vol. VI. AUGUST, 1903. No.2. 3s. net. 
Contents. 
re yt :—Gaston Paris, E. G. W. B.; Prof. Borsdorf, 
. SPENCER. 


F, é NICHOLSON. Translations from the Minnesiinger. 
Ww. a *‘Hymen’s Triumph’ and the Drummoné 


M. M. BANKS. Notes on the ‘ Morte Arthure’ Glossary. 
Studies in Translation. II. Schiller’s ‘Anmut und Wiirde.’ 
OBSERVATIONS :—‘A Letter to Ben Jonson’; Fairfax 
Eighth Eclogue; Historique du mot “ Pindariser” ; 
The Entertainment at Richmond, 1635. 
REVIEWS:—E. A. MEYER, Englische Lautdauer; 
CALVIN THOMAS, The Life and Works of Friedrich 
ATKINS and L. KH. KASTNER, 
SAI‘TSBURY, A History of 
SYMMEsS, Lis Débuts de la 


Schiller; H. G. 

Goethe’s Poems; G. 

Criticism, Vol. IL.; H. S. 

Critique Dramatique en Angleterre jusqu’aé la Mort de 

Shakespeare; E. BJORKMAN, Scandinavian Loan- 

Words in Middle English, Part II.; H. F. TOZER, 

Notes on the ‘Inferno’; A. 8. COOK and 0. B. 

a Select Translations from Old English Poetry ; 
H. QUINN, The Faire Maide of Bristow; eA 

FISCHER, Das ‘Interlude of the Four Elements’; A. 

NUTT, The Mabinogion ; New Periodicals, 

MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING— 

The MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The REFORM METHOD CIRCULAR. 

HOLIDAY COURSES on the CONTINENT for IN~ 
STRUCTION in MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The UNIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL-LEAVING 
CERTIFICATE. 

SOME DEVICES for TEACHING FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

REVIEWS :—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; Premiére 
Grammaire Frangaise; Siepmann’s Primary French 
Course; Dent’s New First French Book; Inter- 

mediate French Grammar. 


FROM HERE and THERE. 





THE ELSTON PRESS. 
POEMS SELECTED from the HES- 


PERIDES of ROBERT HERRICK. Small 4to, 
156 pages, printed on Hand-Made Paper in 
Red and Black, with Initial Letters and 
Decorations cut on Wood from Designs by 
H. M. O’Kane, 260 Copies printed, of which 
22 remain for sale. 17. 10s. net. 


The CENCI: a Tragedy. By Percy 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. small 4to, 90 pages, 
printed on Hand-Made Paper in Red and 
Black, with Initial Letters cut on Wood by 
H. M. O’Kane. 180 Copies printed, of which 
19 remain for sale. 142. 5s. net. 

A Prospectus of this limited issue of the Elston 

Press, the most Scholarly and Artistic of the 

American Private Presses, will be sent on appli- 








MACMILLAN & CO,, Lim1rEp, London, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


cation. 
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LITERATURE 


——- 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas.—Vol. V. Poems 
and Plays, 1796-1834. (Methuen & Co.) 

The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by 
William Macdonald.—Vols. VI. and VII. 
Tales from Shakespeare and Stories for Chil- 
dren. (Dent & Co.) 


Hoxpine over the Elian essays, the child’s 
work, and the ‘Dramatic Specimens’ of 
1808 and 1827, Mr. Lucas here follows 
up the ‘ Miscellaneous Prose’ (vol. i.) with 
the ‘Poems and Plays’ of 1796-1834, 
The unique personal interest of Lamb’s 
verse—the autobiographical importance, in 
particular, of the earlier poems—explains 
and justifies this departure from the fixed 
order of publication. Here, as in vol. i., 
the table of contents testifies to the zeal with 
which the editor has carried out the search 
after new and the rescue of old and forgotten 
material. To the body of Lamb’s verse as 
exhibited inthe Fitzgerald, the Shepherd, and 
the Eversley editions Mr. Lucas adds eight 
poems never before printed, three epigrams 
now first identified as Lamb’s, and about a 
score of miscellaneous pieces collected from 
journals, magazines, and sundry other 
sources, new and old. The difficult problem 
of arrangement, which, like every other 
editorial detail, has been carefully weighed 
by Mr. Lucas, had it been more simply, 
might perhaps have been more successfully 
solved. In the placing of the poems great 
(some will say undue) stress is laid on the 
date and other circumstances of the editio 
princeps. That cannot be held an alto- 
gether happy arrangement which breaks 
up the little group of early love-sonnets, 
Separates ‘The Grandam’ from the other 
autobiographic ‘Fragments’ of 1797, and 
these latter again from the blank verse 
printed in 1798. The acrostics, too, are 
partly scattered, and one solitary ‘Dramatic 

tagment’ lies derelict on p. 79, apart from 





its kindred gathered together on pp. 131-243. 
The arrangement, in short, is bibliographical 
rather than what is usually understood by 
the term chronological. A more convenient 
way, perhaps, would have been to ignore 
for the nonce all considerations relating to 
the how and the where of original publica- 
tion, and to dispose the poems according to 
the plan pursued by Dykes Campbell in 
his edition of Ooleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works’ 
(1893)—a plan based upon the two prin- 
ciples of chronological order of composition 
and affinity of kind. 

Be this as it may—and the scheme that 
shall defy criticism has yet to be discovered 
—Mr. Lucas has undoubtedly been well 
advised in deciding to reproduce the text 
of the collected ‘ Works’ of 1818. In the 
case of poems omitted from that edition 
the text here followed is the latest elsewhere 
printed by the author. Thus the three 
poems on pp. 14-15—the sonnet beginning 
‘The Lord of Life shakes off his drowsihed,”’ 
the lines ‘To the Poet Cowper,’ and those 
‘To Sara and S. T. OC. at Bristol’—are re- 
printed from the Monthly Magazine, and will 
be found to vary considerably from Canon 
Ainger’s text, which is that of the MS. 
drafts of the poems contained in the letters 
to Coleridge. Here also Mr. Lucas is in 
the right; indeed, in the case of the lines 
‘To Sara and 8. T. ©.’ we have Lamb’s 
express commands to follow the printed 
version and no other. In the editor’s note 
on this poem, by the way, there are some 
trifling inaccuracies. That ‘‘ Lamb sent the 
lines in their original state to Coleridge ”’ in 
the letter begun on the 5th and posted on 
the 7th of July, 1796, for instance, can 
scarcely be true, for the original draft, 
written out on a folio sheet, folded and 
wafered, and addressed on the back to 
‘““Mr. Coleridge, Bristol,” was forwarded 
through the post to Coleridge, as the post- 
mark, ‘‘ High Holborn, Jy. 5,’’ proves, two 
days before the aforesaid letter was 
dispatched. This sheet is now in the 
possession of Miss Christabel Rose Cole- 
ridge, by whose permission a reduced fac- 
simile of the original draft was inserted in an 
article of which the lady was the subject, 
published in the Sunday Magazine, vol. xxiv. 

764-72 (1895). Again, the reader 
will recollect that in the earlier versions 
of this poem Lamb confounds the two 
Avons—the river of Bristol with ‘‘ the wave 
which Shakspeare drank, our British 
Helicon.” On this curious mistake Mr. 
Lucas writes :— 

“In the Monthly Magazine version the con- 
fusion was removed. Another error was also 
there remedied—the slip by which the Avon was 
called the British Helicon...... Byron...... made 
the same mistake. He spoke in ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ of the ‘lines forty 
thousand’ of Cottle’s epic, ‘fresh fish from 
Helicon.’ In the annotation to the 1816 
edition he exclaimed: ‘Fresh fish from 
Helicon !— Helicon is a mountain, and not a 
fish-pond. It should have been Hippocrene.’” 

Now doubtless Lamb did deliberately 
remove the first of these two blunders, to 
which, we may be sure, his attention was 
promptly called by Coleridge; but that he 
ever became aware of the latter “ error,” 
much less was at the trouble to cancel it, we 
take leave to doubt. Anyhow, twenty-five 
years later, in the Elian essay entitled ‘New 
Year’s Eve,’ he falls into the same mistake : 





‘* Where be these puling fears of death ?....., 
Passed like a cloud—absorbed in the purging 
sunlight of clear poetry—clean washed away by 
a wave of genuine Helicon, your only Spa for 
these hypochondries.”’ 

Nor is it quite fair to Lamb—indeed, it is 
positively misleading— to speak without 
qualification (as Mr. Lucas, and before him 
Mr. Dykes Campbell, have spoken) of 
Lamb’s phrase “ our British Helicon’”’ as an 
“error” or a ‘‘slip.” If Lamb errs here, 
he errs along with mighty poets, in whose 
company, we may be sure, he had rather be 
caught tripping than plod along beside the 
surest-footed Zoilus of them all. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, and many others speak 
of Helicon as a fountain sacred to the 
muses. 

And ye, me to endite and ryme 

Helpeth, that on Parnaso dwelle 

By Elicon the clere welle; 
so sings Chaucer; and Spenser, in a note on 
a passage of like import in the ‘Shepheard’s 
Calender,’ complicates the matter still 
further :— 

‘** Helicon is both the name of a fountaine at 
the foote of Parnassus, and also of a mounteine 
in Boeotia, out of which floweth the famous 
spring Castalius dedicate also to the Muses,” &c. 
The confusion is at least as old as Dante, 
and in the ‘Commentary’ of Pietro Alighieri 
we have the topographical error of Spenser’s 
note already full fledged. The confusion 
extended to France, if we may trust 
Larousse (sub voc. ‘Hélicon’). No doubt 
it arose from a pre-Dantean misunder- 
standing of some ambiguous phrase in 
the classics—some such phrase as Gray’s 
‘from Helicon’s harmonious springs,”’ for 
example. Other times, other standards of 
scholarly accuracy. The poets who believed 
Alcibiades (Archipiada) to be the name 
of a famous courtesan of old may well have 
had hazy notions concerning the distinction 
between Helicon and Hippocrene. 

In annotating the early sonnets Mr. 
Lucas has carried out a tedious and 
intricate task with a thoroughness that 
leaves practically nothing to be desired. 
After rigorous inquisition, we have detected 
but two omissions: the Morning Chronicle 
version of the sonnet to Mrs. Siddons, 
i. 4-6,— 

Listens dark tales of fearful strange decrees 

Mutter’d to wretch by necromantic spell 

Of Warlock hags, who at the witching time, &c., 
and the 1797 version of the line (Sonnet II., 

.1),- 

Bm I forlorn do wander reckless where, 
which substitutes ‘‘heedless’’ for the 
‘‘ reckless” of the earlier and later texts. 
One interesting fact which his commentary 
brings to light is the wide knowledge of 
English poetry possessed by the lad of 
twenty, to whom the phrases of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Fletcher, and Cowley 
are already become familiar. Later on, when 
he came to write ‘John Woodvil,’ Lamb’s 
style is reminiscent of the Jacobean play- 
wrights, of ‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Massinger, then a ‘first love.’” But in 
neither case had he “ proposed to himself 
any distinct deviation from common English” 
—so, in reference to the diction of his play, 
he assures Coleridge, towards the close of 
that touching ‘ Dedication’ of 1818, wherein 
(artfully interweaving a line from the poet 
who was the god of his schoolmate’s youth- 
ful idolatry) he recalls the memory 
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~~ Of summer days and of delightful years, 
‘‘ when life was fresh, and topics exhaustless, — 
and you first kindled in me, if not the power, 
yet the love of poetry, and beauty, and kind- 
liness.”’ 
With his commentary on ‘ John Woodvil’ 
Mr. Lucas wisely incorporates the exhaus- 
tive account of the Manning copy of the 
play contributed twelve years ago by Dykes 
Campbell to this journal (October 31st, 
November 14th, 1891). One wishes that it 
had been possible to print this early version 
of the play in full, but the MS., like many 
another precious Lamb relic, has gone to the 
United States, and Dykes Campbell’s careful 
description supplies the best possible sub- 
stitute for a complete text. No one, by the 
way—not even Mr. Lucas—has pointed out 
the documentary importance of the play, 
‘as a criticism of Godwin’s philosophy, to 
the biographer of Charles Lamb. John 
Woodvil, the philosophical individualist, 
flown with insolence and wine, and debating 
with himself of his course as he stands at 
the parting of the ways, fetches the argu- 
ments that are presently to land him in 
ignominious crime from the ‘ Inquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice’ :— 
Having a law within (great spirits feel one) 
He cannot, ought not to be bound by any 
Positive laws or ord’nances extern, 
But may reject all these...... be they, indifferently, 
Penn’d statutes, or the land’s unwritten usages, 
As public fame, civil compliances, 
Misnamed honor, trust in matter of secrets, 
All vows and promises, the feeble mind’s 


religion...... 
The ties of blood withal, and prejudices of kin. 


‘John Woodvil’ belongs to 1798-9. 

Three years before Lamb had written to 
Coleridge that their old schoolmate Robert 
Allen ‘‘ bows before Godwin as servilely 
as the blindest poor papist to his priest or 
casuist,” adding passionately, ‘‘ Why sleep 
the Watchman’s answers to that Godwin?” 
But in the early days of 1800 Lamb and 
Godwin met, and Lamb, who somehow 
could never hate anybody once he knew 
him, soon found reason to modify his dis- 
like and dread of the reputed intellectual 
giant. ‘‘Godwin I am a good deal pleased 
with,” he writes to Manning on Feb- 
ruary 13th. 
‘“*He is a very well-behaved, decent man ; 
nothing very brilliant about  him...... quite 
another-guess sort of gentleman from what your 
anti-jacobin Christians imagine him. I was 
pleased to find he had neither horns nor claws ; 
quite # tame creature, I assure you: a middle- 
sized man, both in stature and understanding ; 
whereas, from his noisy fame, you would expect 
to find a Briareus Centimanus, or a Tityus tall 
enough to pull Jupiter from bis heavens.” 


In a blank-verse poem of 1798 Lamb had 
derided Godwin’s sanguine prognostications 
as to the infinite perfectibility of man under 
the guidance of his emancipated reason :— 


Some braver spirits of the modern stamp 
Affect a Godhead nearer : these talk loud 
Of mind, and independent intellect, 

Of energies omnipotent in man, 

And man of his own fate artificer ; 

Yea, of his own life Lord, and of the days 
Of his abode on earth, when time shall be 
That life immortal shall become an art, 
Or Death, by chymic practices deceived, 
Forego the scent which, for six thousand years, 
Like a good hound he has followed, &c. 


This passage, Mr. Lucas tells us, was quoted 
by Charles Lloyd, as ‘‘a satire on the God- | 





winian jargon,” in a note to his ‘ Lines 
suggested by the Fast appointed on Wednes- 
day, February 27th, 1799,’ published early 
in the same year. Lamb’s poem appeared 
in Southey’s ‘Annual Anthology,’ vol. i. 
(1799), pp. 90-92, but was never reprinted 
by the author. In December, 1800, he was 
already on the friendliest terms with his 
quondam bugbear, and jokes with Manning 
over ‘‘ the fessor’s violent and almost 
Satanical pride”; while in June, 1801, he 
rallies the philosopher touching ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples of generosity implanted by God’s grace 
(so the moralists say) in my nature”— 
generosity being one of the sentiments repre- 
hended and proscribed—as incompatible with 
strict equity—by the author of ‘ Political 
Justice.’ In the interval Lamb had learnt 
the lesson—which Southey somehow always 
missed —of distinguishing between the 
man himself and his merely speculative 
obliquities. 

In the scheme of Messrs. Dent’s edition 
annotation plays a minor part, consequently 
there is little in Mr. Macdonald’s com- 
mentary, which traverses ground already 
well beaten, to call for special notice 
here. Deliberately eschewing both the 
history of the text and the identification 
of Lamb’s innumerable literary allusions 
and quotations, Mr. Macdonald confines 
himself to biographical and personal eluci- 
dation. Such a plan has at least ‘the 
merit of making for editorial ease”; but 
it would be absurd to suspect Mr. 
Macdonald of indolence. The truth is 
that there are many people besides Messrs. 
Dent’s editor who dislike and disapprove of 
the work of literary dissection—who hold 
it best that such a task should not be under- 
taken in any case. The matter, after all, 
is one of temperament mainly—of the 
esthetic as opposed to the analytic spirit. 
And no doubt it is well that the public should 
have at least one edition in which prose- work 
so careful and delicate as “‘Elia’s” is pre- 
sented simply as a piece of finished art—as 
‘“‘a thing to thank God on,” without seeking 
to know aught about it save that it is 
beautiful and therefore must be enjoyed. 
Yet the fact must not be overlooked that 
there are others who desire not only to enjoy, 
but to understand—who would fain look, 
with no careless or irreverent eye, upon the 
artist at his work, and follow him through 
its every stage and process. Nor do they 
think that a knowledge of the process can 
operate to hinder their appreciation of the 
result ; for surely, they argue, it is possible 
to approach a thing of beauty once and 
again, and study it from several points of 
view, take it asunder, examine it piecemeal, 
and again contemplate it in its totality. 
As to the retracing of quotations and the 
like, the occupation may be idle, if you will, 
but hardly mischievous. When, for in- 
stance, in the essay on ‘Oxford in the 
Vacation,’ Lamb calls himself ‘‘a notched 
and cropt scrivener,” and tells us that 
George Dyer, in his youth, studied hard 
‘in the house of pure Emanuel,” do we 
relish the essay as a whole any the less for 
the knowledge that in the former case Lamb 
is recalling a phrase in Ben Jonson’s 
‘Masque of Owls,’ and in the latter a line 
from Bishop Corbet’s ‘Ballad of the 
Distracted Puritan’? 

Mr. Macdonald’s remarks on Lamb’s 





friendships with Scotsmen, and on Samuel 
Salt’s ‘spacious closet of good old English 
reading,” are much to the point; but far 
and away the best of his many excellent 
notes is the four-page deliverance on the 


‘Confessions of a Drunkard.’ Were it but 
for this note alone, in which the editor 
strenuously asserts the purely “literary 
genesis and motive” of the jeu d’esprit 
in question, the book would be well 
worth buying. The thing is too long to 
quote in full, and too good to spoil by 
garbling. On a curious passage in the 
‘Dissertation upon Roast Pig’—‘‘In my 
way to school (it was over London Bridge) ” 
—Mr. Macdonald has something interesting 
to say, though here, if we do not mistake, 
he has been to some extent anticipated by 
Mr. J. A. Rutter in Wotes and Queries. Mr. 
Macdonald thinks that 

‘* between the days of pothooks and hangers at 
Mr. Bird’s Academy in Fetter Lane and the 
rich-memoried days at Christ’s Hospital there 
was a period, long or short, during which Lamb 
was extra-domiciliated at some scholastic estab- 
lishment in South London.” 

The inference rests on a comparison of 
Lamb’s letter dated March 9th, 1802, with 
the words quoted above from the ‘ Disserta- 
tion.’ In his note on ‘The Child Angel’ 
Mr. Macdonald observes that Lamb once 
assigned as a reason for not “‘ volunteering 
a visit” to Moore in Paris the fact of 
his having ‘‘had a hit’ at Moore (under 
the name of Little) in the London. The 
allusion here—it is left unexplained by Mr. 
Macdonald—is to the sonnet, signed ****, 
‘To the Author of Poems, published under 
the name of Barry Cornwall ’ (London Maga- 
zine, September, 1820), which originally 
opened thus :— 

Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 

In riddling Junius, or in L——e’s name, &c. 

Of Mr. Macdonald’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Introductions’ to the ‘Tales from Shake- 
speare’ and the‘ Stories for Children’ (‘ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School’; ‘The Adventures of 
Ulysses’; ‘The Defeat of Time’) there is 
little to be said save that they are pleasant 
reading, and furnish all that the ordinary 
reader will care to know about the inception, 
composition, and subsequent fortunes of the 
several books concerned. ‘‘In setting up 
the ‘Tales’ a good text,” we are told, ‘has 
been used, and followed faithfully.” This 
is well; but is there not a touch of caprice, 
if not of perversity, in withholding further 
details—more especially in an introduction 
described as ‘‘ bibliographical” ? Surely it 
would have been more in accordance with 
editorial comity to have specified the par- 
ticular edition followed! Something, too, 
might have been said touching Lamb's 
obligations to Fénélon in ‘The Adventures 
of Ulysses.’ Very dainty and delightful 
are the illustrations designed by Miss 
Winifred Green for‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School’; 
those to ‘The Adventures of Ulysses,’ by 
Mr. Charles Robinson, are of unequal and, 
on the whole, of inferior merit. For the 
‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ the original illus- 
trations of 1807 have been reproduced, as 
well as those of the four separately issue 
plays bound together in the unique volume 
recently acquired by Mr. Walter T. Spencer. 
An interesting reproduction in photogravure 
of a fairly well-authenticated portrait in oils 
of Mary Lamb—supposed to have beet 
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painted by Hazlitt about 1805, and now 
owned by Mr. Elkin Mathews—forms the 
frontispiece to the volume entitled ‘ Stories 
for Children.’ Type, paper, and binding 
are all that heart could desire in these 
attractive volumes, which are issued at the 
reasonable price of three-and-sixpence 
apiece. 








The Life of a Regiment: the LHistory of the 
Gordon Highlanders, from 1816 to 1898, 
including an Account of the 75th Regiment 
from 1787 to 1881. By Lieut.-Col. OC. 
Greenhill Gardyne. Vol. II. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas.) 

(on. GREENHILL GARDYNE has fulfilled his 
promise with a promptitude which shows 
the ardour of his enthusiasm; and the 
second volume of his history has appeared 
while the interest in the Gordons, rekindled 
to white heat during the recent war, is still 
glowing. That glow is the dominating 
impulse of Col. Greenhill Gardyne’s book. 
Laborious rather than literary, he has had 
to deal with a period not particularly 
interesting and so scant of data that the 
other historians of the Gordons have natur- 
ally scamped it, but his enthusiasm has 
conquered. 

The making of a regimental history which 
shall interest the general reader is almost 
always an awkward task. In times of 
peace it is little more than the movement 
from station to station of a body of 
organized nomads, and one has to rely 
chiefly on the dry data of regimental orders. 
In the more stirring times of war the 
historian finds it difficult, especially nowa- 
days, to separate the particular corps from 
the conduct of the campaign in general. 
Col. Greenhill Gardyne, however, has— 
perhaps unconsciously — unified his story 
by his intense ‘‘Scots-ness’”; and this 
theory, after many divagations in practice, 
has resolved itself into actual fact by the 
operation of the territorial system. 

The first volume, covering the period be- 
tween 1794— when the regiment wasraised— 
and 1816, when it returned to Scotland after 
Waterloo, was essentially the history of a 
local unit. The second volume almost 
opens with the fact that after a stay in their 
native country of but seven months the 
Gordons were packed off to Ireland; and 
within a few pages we come across the first 
Englishman who commanded the regi- 
ment. Sir Frederick Stovin, appointed 
in 1820, “‘ gave great offence” by leading 
the Gordons in a cocked hat instead of a 
bonnet, and he “ generally went against all 
national and regimental customs ”—to the 
point of directing that white trousers should 
be worn for all parades and duties. But the 
will to live as Scots was still strong in the 
Gordons; so Sir Frederick “ received leave 
of absence” within two years. The colonels 
had always been Scots, and the actual com- 
mand fell into splendid hands in the person 
of a very sturdy Scot, John MacDonald, 
of Dalchosnie, who reigned supreme (first 
under Sir Alexander Duff) for eighteen 
years (1828-46). MacDonald was full of 
the best Gordon traditions. As an officer in 
the Portuguese army he had been intimately 
associated with the Gordons in the Peninsula. 
His uncle Donald had commanded the regi- 
ment at Waterloo in place of the gallant 
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Fassiefern, who fell at Quatre Bras; one 
brother “‘ had died of wounds received with 
the regiment at Maya,” and another was still 
a captain in the Gordons. Col. Greenhill Gar- 
dyne’s own memories almost cover the period 
between MacDonald’s retirement and the 
present day, and they supply a thoroughly 
Scots background, which the territorial 
system has made securely Scots; so much 
so that the 75th Regiment, which had become 
an English corps to all intents and pur- 
poses, has in two-and-twenty years regained 
its original Scots atmosphere and to-day it 
is as Gordonesque as the 2nd Battalion. 

The Scots character of the Gordons, 
then, is the dominating idea of the whole 
book. Nor is it a fiction. Col. Greenhill 
Gardyne proves that the regiment was 
perpetually seeking to recuperate at purely 
Scots sources. It is, however, curious that 
Aberdeen, where the regiment first mustered 
and which is still its depot, was until the 
last few years comparatively indifferent to 
the Gordons. Thus, in 1823, the colonel- 
in-chief, Sir John Hope, says that recruiting 
in the town had “‘ always been unsuccessful.” 
It was to the county and to the Highlands 
generally that the recruiting-sergeant looked. 
Statistics go to prove the desire to keep the 
regiment full of Scotsmen. In 1820 the 
standard height had fallen so low as 
5 ft. 5in., but in the early forties it had 
risen to 5 ft. 8 in., and a better type of 
recruit was forthcoming. In 1830, 623 
of the 729 of all ranks were Scots; in 1840, 
only 28 of the 455 were non-Scots. In 1857 
there were but 7 Englishmen and 40 Irish 
out of a total of 1,090. The book is full 
of such statistics. 

Attempts to anglicize the uniform were 
resisted. In the twenties officers wore un- 
dress trousers of blue-grey, but nowadays this 
has given place to the tartan. When the 
Queen Dowager visited Malta in 1839 her 
maids of honour put their hands before 
their faces when the regiment formed 
square, front rank kneeling, opposite the 
royal carriage, but Col. Greenhill Gardyne’s 
informant felt convinced that the ladies 
‘‘keekit through their fingers.” 

The fascinating family life of the regi- 
ment is also shown by the fact that ‘‘to 
this day the sons of old 92nd soldiers 
occupy their fathers’ holdings on what were 
once the Gordon estates.’ The famous 
piper Findlater of Dargai fame is now on 
a croft in his native Turriff. So late 
as 1839 ‘‘a large Gaelic Bible for the use 
of the men was kept by the pay sergeant of 
each company.’’ Much as Col. Greenhill 
Gardyne has done to emphasize the triumph- 
ing Scots side of his story—and he does so 
by many delightful anecdotes, rarely to be 
met with in such a book—he might have 
strengthened his case still more by giving 
greater details of the relationships of officers. 
Besides the case of the Gordons of Croughly 
and Col. MacDonald (whose uncle, two 
brothers, and two sons served in the regi- 
ment), there are many other cases which 
might have been cited. In this respect Ool. 
Greenhill Gardyne is not far in advance of 
the local newspapers, which in recording 
gazetted appointments take not the slightest 
trouble to discover why officers choose this 
particular regiment. In the great majority 
of cases we believe it would be found that 
the subalterns have some sort of connexion 





with the North, though the fact is some- 
times difficult to ascertain when their asso- 
ciation comes through a female line. This 
almost hereditary claim to serve does much 
to make the regiment an historical unity. 
Therefore it seems a pity that more attention 
has not been paid to the biographical side 
of the officers. 

A check in the unity of the regiment 
might have been anticipated by officers of 
the conservative school when the 75th Regi- 
ment was “linked” with the 92nd in 1881. 
The 75th was raised in 1787 by Col. Robert 
Abercromby, son of the Laird of Tullibody, 
but so little is known about its history that 
nobody has decided what tartan it wore. 
Col. Greenhill Gardyne suggests that it may 
have been Gordon or Graeme. He de- 
votes only sixty-six of the 409 pages of 
his second volume to its history, although 
it was actually older than the Gordons. 
Between 1809 and 1882 it had abjured the 
Highland dress, and when it ceased to be 
a separate entity on June 30th, 1881, a 
sergeant penned this epitaph, which is still 
to be seen carved in stone near the Floriana 
Barracks, Malta :— 

Here lies the poor cold Seventy Fifth, 
But, under God’s protection, 

They ’ll rise again in kilt and hose, 

A glorious resurrection ! 

For by the transformation power 

Of Parliamentary laws, 

We go to bed the Seventy Fifth, 
And rise the Ninety Twas, 

In its century of life the 75th had 
become an English regiment. There are 
no definite figures dealing with the 
nationality of its men, but Col. Mathias (of 
Dargai fame), who was a 75th officer, 
thinks that in 1880 four-tenths were Irish, 
and Scots and English were three-tenths 
each. In any case the 75th was Gordonized 
most effectively, and the union of the two 
regiments has been ‘‘a happy one.” 

Col. Greenhill Gardyne brings his record 
only down to 1898. He looks to younger 
hands to deal with the South African war, 
where both battalions of the Gordons 
suffered terribly. The regular battalions 
sent out 3,407 men, and the volunteer con- 
tingents, including the London Scottish, 
dispatched 476 men—a total of 3,883. Of 
this number 220 left their bones on the 
veldt (158 belonging to Scotland), and 388 
were wounded. Highteen officers were killed 
and twenty-eight wounded. The associa- 
tion of the volunteers with the regular 
battalions in the war justifies Col. Green- 
hill Gardyne’s suggestion that their career, 
together with that of the militia battalions, 
demands a third volume. The 3rd Gordons 
have already been dealt with by the veteran 
Col. Innes, C.V.O. (now in his ninetieth 
year), but little or nothing has been done for 
the volunteers, unless we except a most 
merry jest entitled ‘Ye Nobell Cheese- 
monger’ (1861), illustrated by the recent 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

‘The Life of a Regiment’ is capitally 
illustrated, for the three-colour process has 
now come to the aid of all such books, and 
colour is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
uniforms. The first volume, published but 
two years ago, had to fall back on the old 
lithographicmethods. Anextremely interest- 
ing photographic group shows the hapless 
Hector MacDonald as a sergeant of the 
Gordons in Afghanistan in 1879. One 
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cannot leave Col. Greenhill Gardyne’s most 
useful work without reverting to his strong 
sense of Scots humour. He has a great 
memory for stories, and by their aid he has 
managed to supply that powerful Scots 
atmosphere which was the real origin of the 
regiment, and which has become its abiding 
impulse and its incentive to great glories. 








The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, B.D., 
16362-1674. Now first published from 
the Original Manuscripts. Edited by 
Bertram Dobell. With a Memoir of the 
Author. (Dobell.) 

Tue ardour of literary research which pre- 
vailed during the nineteenth century has 
not, so far as English poetry is concerned, 
left much unpublished matter for the anti- 
quaries of the twentieth. Certain things 
there are, no doubt, waiting patiently 
in the recesses of the British Museum 
and the Bodleian until some scholar 
shall have at once the leisure and the 
inclination to edit them; and from time 
to time, no doubt, some accident will 
bring to light a more or less precious frag- 
ment of the past which some other accident 
has hitherto buried in oblivion. The poems 
before us are a case in point. They are the 
work of an obscure seventeenth-century 
chaplain who died young. Their authorship 
was forgotten, and they remained in the 
hands of a Herefordshire family distantly 
connected with the poet until 1888. Then 
they were sold, and passed successively into 
the possession of Mr. W. T. Brooke, of the 
late Dr. Grosart, and of their present editor, 
Mr. Bertram Dobell. Dr. Grosart took it 
into his head that they were the work of 
Henry Vaughan, and even prepared them 
for press as part of a new edition of 
Vaughan’s poems. Mr. Dobell suggests that, 
if this project had been carried out, they 
would have been accepted as Vaughan’s on 
Dr. Grosart’s authority. This, however, is 
open todoubt. Dr. Grosart was an industrious 
and enthusiastic editor, but no one qualified 
tojudgeever put any confidence in his critical 
faculty. And, moreover, the whole tendency 
of modern scholarship, as Mr. Warwick 
Bond has recently learnt to his cost, is 
against the ascription of anonymous pieces 
to this and that author, merely on grounds 
of internal evidence. However this may 
be, it is to Mr. Brooke and Mr. Dobell 
that the credit belongs of fixing the real 
authorship by a process of reasoning which 
need not be detailed here, but which seems 
to us, after careful examination, to be upon 
the whole sound. 

Thomas Traherne finds brief mention in 
the pages of Anthony Wood’s ‘ Athenz.’ 
He was the son of a shoemaker at Here- 
ford, went to Brasenose College in 1653, 
took orders, and obtained a living at 
Credenhill near Hereford, which he left 
after the Restoration to become chaplain to 
the Lord Keeper of the Seals, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman. He published one or two 
controversial and devotional treatises, and 
died at his patron’s house at Teddington 
in 1674. A contemporary writer records 
“‘those Praises and Hallelujahs, in which 
he was very vigorously employ’d whilst he 
dwelt among us.” These form the contents 


of the volume now published. The majority 
of them remained in manuscript at his 








death; a few had already been printed in 
his prose work on ‘ Christian Ethics.’ They 
are wholly of a religious character, and in 
the vein of George Herbert and Henry 
Vaughan. He was probably familiar with 
the writings of both poets, especially the 
latter, the first part of whose ‘Silex Scin- 
tillans’ was published a year or two before 
Traherne went to Oxford. Mr. Dobell says: 
‘* That Traherne was well acquainted with the 
writings of Herbert is evident from the fact that 
in one of his manuscript books he has copied out 
that writer’s poem, ‘To all Angels and Saints’; 
but I do not find any traces of Herbert’s in- 
fluence upon him, either in prose or verse. Nor 
do I find any proof that he was acquainted with 
the writings of Vaughan.” 
Here we regret to be unable to follow 
Mr. Dobell. The verbal resemblances be- 
tween Traherne and Vaughan are nothing 
to those between Vaughan and Herbert. 
But his debt of thought to the older 
writer is very considerable indeed. His 
favourite theme, for instance, of the divine 
intuitions of childhood, comes bodily out 
of those well-known lines of Vaughan’s 
on ‘The Retreat,’ the analogy of which 
to Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality’ has been so often 
traced. Apart from this question of deriva- 
tion, we feel that Mr. Dobell’s natural 
partiality for his foundling has led him into 
a most extraordinary inversion of the literary 


value of the two poets :— 

**T cannot help thinking that neither Herbert, 
Crashaw nor Vaughan can compare with Traherne 
in the most essential qualities of the poet. He 
alone has that ‘impetuous rush of a mind...... 
lifted into ecstasy beyond itself,’ which Milton, 
as we have seen, regarded as the chief requisite 
of poetry. Herbert has a finersenseof proportion, 
a keener perception of the importance of form 
and measure ; Vaughan appeals more strongly 
to the common sympathies of mankind ; while 
Crashaw, when at his best, has more fine 
passages of quintessential poetry, more curious 
felicities of expression, than Traherne; but 
none of them has the vitality, the sustained 
enthusiasm, the power imparted by intense 
conviction, which we find in our author.” 

Successive readings of Traherne have not 
lessened the amazement which this critical 
dictum when first met with created. We have 
no desire to depreciate Mr. Dobell’s interest- 
ing and creditable discovery, but we really 
must not be asked to accept Traherne as a 
great poet, or even a great religious poet. 
If ‘‘ ecstasy’? means anything, it means the 
sort of thing which Vaughan gives in his— 

The unthrift sun shot vital gold, 
A thousand pieces ; 
or in his— 
I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light; 


or in his— 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short.space, 

Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 

When on some gilded cloud, or flower, 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of Eternity. 
Judged by this standard, nothing could be 
less ecstatic than Traherne, who, in fact, is 
a pious soul, but an indifferent versifier, and 
is really doing little more than putting care- 
fully thought-out intellectual conceptions 
into elaborate stanza-forms upon a recog- 
nized model. That, at least, is how he 





affects us. Itis not a bad test to consider 
what, in a poet approached for the first 
time, could be thought worthy of inclusion 
in an anthology on the scale, say, of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English 


Verse.’ In Traherne’scase—nothing. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch does, in fact, include one 
piece; but it is out-classed. Here is a 
stanza as good as anything in the book :— 
We plough the very skies, as well 
As earth, the spacious seas 
Are ours ; the stars all gems excel. 
The air was made to please 
The souls of men: Devouring fire 
Doth feed and quicken Man’s Desire. 

The Orb of Light in its wide circuit moves, 

Corn for our food springs out of very mire, 

Our fuel grows in woods and groves ; 

Choice herbs and flowers aspire 
To kiss our feet; Beasts court our loves. 
How glorious is man’s fate! 

The laws of God, the Works He did create, 

His ancient ways, are His and my Estate. 

But this is yoked with four others unequal 
to itself, and if one opens Traherne at 
random, one is as likely as not to find him 
singing in the following strain :— 

O nectar! O delicious stream ! 
O ravishing and only pleasure! Where 
Shall such another theme 
Inspire my tongue with joys or please mine ear! 
Abridgement of Delights ! 
And Queen of Signts! 
O Mine of Rarities! O Kingdom Wide! 
O more! O cause of all! O glorious Bride! 
OGod! O Bride of God! O King! 
O Soul and Crown of everything ! 

It seems not impossible that Traherne 
was a better and more natural writer of 
prose than of poetry. The recovered manu- 
scripts contain certain ‘ Centuries of Medita- 
tions,’ and from these Mr. Dobell gives 
extracts, in which may be detected some- 
thing of that ecstacy and individuality 
which is markedly lacking from their 
author’s verse. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Dobell, who has already earned the grati- 
tude of all lovers of seventeenth-century 
letters, will carry out his intention of 
printing these ‘ Meditations’ in full. 








By Thomas Carlyle. 
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The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix 

by John Holland Rose, Litt.D. 3 vols. 

(Bell & Sons.) 
Ir is somewhat curious that Mr. Fletcher 
should spend so much labour and research 
in editing a work to the leading principles 
of which he, as an avowed antagonist of 
the Revolution, is diametrically opposed. 
Having declared that it is not possible to 
treat that great national movement with 
perfect impartiality, he proves his statement 
by making his duties as an annotator serve 
his opinions as a politician, a method which 
possesses at least the merit of imparting a 
controversial zest to the perusal of almost 
every page of the familiar classic. But it is 
beside the mark to complain that, when 
examined by aid of the enormous mass of 
material disinterred since Carlyle’s day, 
inaccuracies and omissions may be dis- 
covered, or even, like Dr. Rose, to suggest 
that the great historian and moralist 
“ worked his way to the heart of the French 
Revolution in order to speak straight to the 
heart of England,” or to lament that he 
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failed in his account of the Girondins from 
his anxiety to hold them up as a warning 
to the supporters of a ten-pound suffrage. 
Carlyle said his aim was to depict the great 
upheaval as ‘‘a struggle, though a blind 
and at last an insane one, for the infinite, 
divine nature of Right, of Freedom, of 
Country’; that his method was ‘‘ to splash 
down what I know in large masses of 
colours, that it may look like a smoke- 
and-flame conflagration in the distance, 
which it is.” How thoroughly he attained 
his object is shown by the admission 
of his most hostile critics. In 1840 
Croker discovered that Carlyle ‘ could 
not understand Christianity” (Quarterly 
Review, vol. lxvi. p. 483), and now his 
literary descendant, Mr. Fletcher, finds the 
Scotsman could not comprehend the Catholic 
Church and faith. The earlier critic declared 
that, because Carlyle “treated the French 
Revolution as the outburst of a volcano, as 
a necessary result of certain combinations 
of circumstances ending in a natural 
explosion,......his morality is erroneous and 
pernicious.”” He was a Pantheist, having 
“no real sense of moral depravity.” 
Mr. Fletcher follows suit. ‘* Few writers,’ 
he says, ‘‘have more grave responsibility 
on their shoulders for the doctrines they 
have preached and the forces which 
they have held up to admiration.” Yet 
while Croker averred the work was “not 
a history,” he was compelled to do 
homage to those ‘strange magic-lantern 
scenes,” those ‘fragmentary sketches of 
remarkable events etched out in a bold, 
rough, Callot-like outline”; and_ so, 
though Mr. Fletcher asserts that ‘‘ nobody 
can now call his’’ (Carlyle’s) ‘“‘ book a 
history,” he, too, has to acknowledge 
this ‘‘mere series of pictures” contains 
some ‘wonderful portraits of the prin- 
cipal actors. The King, the Queen, Mira- 
beau, Danton, Robespierre, stand, after 
sixty years of fierce discussion, very much 
as he drew them.” But if Mr. Fletcher 
accepts Carlyle’s delineation of these 
personages, it is surprising that he 
should fail to see that ‘‘a complete 
social upheaval was inevitable’? In 
the sovereign the monarchy had a mere 
titular representative. In September, 1787, 
though ‘‘on the eve of some great revolu- 
tion,’ said Arthur Young, the Government 
possessed neither plan nor policy. The 
people had both. These, thanks to the 
imbecility of their rulers, they gradually 
evolved out of that condition of ignorance, 
of “‘hunger and misery,” in which Mr. 
Fletcher declines to believe :— 

**T have no hesitation in saying that [Car- 
lyle’s picture of the distressed peasantry] is 
substantially untrue...... he did not know that 
the peasantry were the actual owners of a 
large portion of the land of France......Much 
of his work is vitiated by his complete failure 
to understand [this fact, which} he might have 
realised had he read Arthur Young carefully.” 


To charge Carlyle with such ignorance is 
as surprising as the accusation that “he 
almost wilfully failed to comprehend the 
free and noble ideas that were afloat in 
eighteenth - century Europe.” We had 


imagined that one “of the grave respon- 
sibilities resting on his shoulders’’ was the 
popularization in this country of “ the free 
and noble ideas” of Goethe and Schiller, 





whilst if he is to be credited with any 
knowledge at all, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Arthur Young must be admitted. 
Carlyle wrote :— 

‘* How fares it with the flock ?...... their hand 
and toil is in every possession of man ; but for 
themselves they have little or no possession. 
Untaught, uncomforted, unfed; to pine in 
squalid destitution and obstruction : this is the 
lot of the millions ; peuple taillable et corvéable 
a merci et & miséricorde.” 

This general statement appears to be 
thoroughly substantiated by Young. The 
labouring agricultural class consisted chiefly 
of the métayer and of the small peasant 
proprietor; the ownership of the latter 
occasioned him infinite misery by the mul- 
tiplicity of its shackles (A. Young, Pinker- 
ton’s edition, pp. 419, 461). The seigneur 
who had sold him the land retained, exacted, 
and often entirely subsisted on the numerous 
feudal rights, corvées, shooting prerogatives, 
banalités of the mill, the oven, the winepress, 
&c., due from the peasant proprietor. There 
were, moreover, fines, such as the droit de 
rachat, equivalent to a year’s income, and 
claimed by the seigneur from the collateral, 
and even from the direct heir of the peasant 
landowner. Again, there were the Jods et 
ventes, a tax paid to the seigneur of from 
one-sixth to one-third of the proceeds of any 
sale of land within his sway; ‘‘un droit 
universel et trés onéreux,” says M. de 
Tocqueville. 

‘*Sur toute la surface du territoire, enfin, la 
terre est chargée de cens, de rentes fonciéres 
et de redevances en argent ou en nature qui 
sont dues au seigneur par le propriétaire, et 
dont celui-ci ne peut se racheter,”—‘ L’Ancien 
Régime,’ pp. 42, 43. 

These are, we presume, among “all those 
practical alleviations of despotism which,” 
says Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ had existed before 1789, 
and of which society was shorn on its re- 
construction in 1795.”’ For before the Revo- 
lution, we are now told, the French peasant 
was as well off as an English agricultural 
villager of to-day, and possessed the further 
advantage of proprietary rights. When 
M. Sagnac exclaims that it was downright 
misery, Mr. Fletcher retorts: ‘‘I can only 
suppose that it seems horrible to him that 
any one should live away from tramways, 
electric lights and cafés.” Young knew 
neither electric light nor tramways, yet main- 
tained that the French peasant was seventy- 
six per cent. worse off than his English 
compeer. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
typical ‘“‘image of drudgery and scarcity ” 
given by Carlyle is summarized from an oft- 
quoted passage in Young, and represents 
the wife of a peasant proprietor (Young, 
p. 192). Surely that poor wretch had but 
‘‘little possession” of that minute plot of 
ground which he had bought and on which 
he with his family starved. It is true that 
the more unusual form of franc alleu gave a 
nearer approach to actual possession, but 
Mr. Fletcher’s statement that such tenant 
‘‘was absolutely free of all feudal rights 
and dues whatsoever ”’ is contradicted by the 
evidence adduced by M. Edme Champion 
(‘La France d’aprés les Cahiers de 1789,’ 
p- 138). Inshort, ‘‘if you would see a district 
with as little distress in it as is consistent with 
the political system of the old government 
of France,” says the Suffolk farmer, ‘“‘ you 
must assuredly go where there are no little 





properties at all” (Young, p. 323). Under 
that régime, and apart from seignorial extor- 
tions, ‘‘le décimateur et le roi prennent la 
moitié du produit net si la terre est grande, 
et ils le prennent tout entier si la terre est 
petite” (Taine, ‘Anc. Rég.,’ vol. i. p. 456). 
In the days of Louis XVI. the taille had 
increased to eighty million francs (Tocque- 
ville, ‘Anc. Rég.,’ p. 130), and four-fifths 
of it were levied on the poor (Morse 
Stephens, ‘ French Rev.,’ vol. i. p. 342). Mr. 
Fletcher holds that the judicial system 
under the monarchy was purer than that 
which succeeded ; ‘‘ the judges of the Ancien 
Régime were at least independent.” But 
in the appendix his collaborator, Mr. Lodge, 
shows this independence consisted in the 
sale of justice to the highest bidder. ‘‘It 
was as necessary,” he says, ‘‘to pay the 
local judges for the decision of a petty case 
as it was to pay the Grande Chambre for 
the settlement of an important appeal,” a 
fact recognized during many generations by 
the best authorities. ‘‘ The administration 
of justice was......infamous. The conduct 
of the parliaments was profligate and 
atrocious,” says Young (pp. 419-20), whose 
description of ‘‘the incredible ignorance” 
(p. 201) of the people contrasts with Mr. 
Fletcher’s idea of their extreme enlighten- 
ment. Carlyle’s phrase, ‘‘ Berthier, Intendant 
(say tax levier) of Paris, &c.,”’ is pronounced 
by his hostile editor as ‘‘ characteristic ” of 
the historian’s “injustice”; but surely one 
of the chief duties of Intendants was to levy 
taxes, and the injustice with which they 
did so was their recognized characteristic. 
Hence the Duc d’Orléans, the Croesus of 
the old régime, paid on the vingtiémes alone 
300,000 livres a year less than was due 
from him, for, said he, ‘avec les 
intendants je m’arrange; je paye a peu 
prés ce que je veux’ (Taine, vol. i. p. 25). 
As to Mr. Fletcher’s eulogy of these gentle- 
men, we compare it with the opinion of the 
‘‘ Noblesse de Montreuil sur Mer” :— 

“Les Intendants des provinces, Sire, sont 
des officiers préposés par vous. La plus grande 
marque de respect que nous puissions donner & 
Votre Majesté est de garder le silence sur leur 
administration.”—E. Champion, ‘La France 
d’aprés les Cahiers.’ 

One of the few details for which Mr. 
Fletcher adduces no authority is that in 
the Revolutionary army ‘‘ you were actually 
paid in cash, not in assignats, when you 
were within twenty leagues of the frontier.’’ 
If this were so, why in M. Aulard’s 
‘Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut 
Public’ is the soldier so often found 
objecting to assignats or being lauded for 
his patriotism when he accepts them on 
compulsion? In Carlyle’s vivid description 
of the Convention Commissioners—‘ swift 
bolts issuing from the fuliginous Olympus 
of Salut Public”’—Mr. Fletcher discerns 
“the great but natural mistake......of at- 
tributing the Terror and the victories to 
the same source,” a “ proposition......radically 
untenable,”’ as ‘‘the Terror simply hampered 
and thwarted the victories at every con- 
ceivable point”; we turn to the appendix 
and learn from Mr. Atkinson’s excellent 
paper on the French army that 
“the Terrorists, whatever their faults, deserve 
the greatest credit for the steps which they took 
saeees for the restoration of discipline and the 
infusion of energy into the army, which soon 
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manifested itself in the suppression of the 
Vendéens, in the repulse of the Allies, the 
recapture of Toulon, and the conquest of 
Belgium and the frontier of old Gaul.” 

“The farmer also flourishes [ 1794]...... 
his rent is paper money, and he alone of 
men has bread,” says Carlyle; and Mr. 
Fletcher inquires: ‘ All the industries in 
France were ruined ; how could the farmer 
flourish ?” 

‘*T do not know whence Carlyle took his 

assumption that the lower classes were better 
off under the Terror than ever before. I have 
never come across such a statement even from 
the wildest modern partisan of democracy,” 
and we have failed to find it in Carlyle; but 
in the recently published ‘Memoir’ of Mallet 
du Pan (p. 227) we read that during the 
period in question 
‘*the agricultural population was the one class 
which had gained in material prosperity...... 
the régime of tithe and gabelle, of parliaments 
and intendants was gone for ever.” 
In a passing allusion to Chateaubriand, 
Carlyle made a slight chronological error; 
in correcting it Mr. Fletcher commits a more 
serious blunder by representing the Vicomte 
as a wanderer “all over the near East till 
1814.” 

But, much as the student may deprecate the 
acerbity with which in these and numerous 
other instances the philosopher-historian is 
assailed, he should recognize ungrudgingly 
the exceeding value of the erudition with 
which Mr. Fletcher has enriched these 
volumes. He illustrates by various notes 
the growth of the corn-law difficulties from 
1769 ; he spends much labour on the Revo- 
lutionary press; he defines constitutional 
changes with accuracy; a thorough master 
of the subject, he expounds the formation 
and working of the many committees of the 
‘* Legislative,” of the ‘‘ Convention,” and of 
the Commune, indicating, for example, Car- 
lyle’s mistake in confusing the ‘‘ Comité de 
Surveillance,” the emanation of the Com- 
mune, with the Comité de Salut Public of 
the Legislative and of the Convention. That 
Dr. Rose should allow this point to pass 
unobserved is characteristic of the difference 
between the two editors. The more elegant 
volumes, with their illustrations and good 
print, will be preferred by the general 
reader ; the scholar will prize Mr. Fletcher’s 
edition, even whilst grumbling over the 
smallness of the type, which makes the 
study of the excellent little essays in 
the appendix an absolute penance. In one 
of the best of those papers, Mr. Atkinson 
states :— 

“The Revolution inherited from the Ancien 
Régime an army with great possibilities...... it 
was the Army of the Monarchy, transformed 
into the Army of the Revolution, which pre- 
served the Republic ”; 
the facts by which he supports this view 
we recommend to the consideration of those 
who hold with Mr. Belloc that 
**from the fall of Lafayette to the 13th of 
October, 1795, there was no disciplined armed 
force at the service of the Government, there 
was nobody better armed or better drilled than 
the man in the street —not even gunners.” 
—‘ Danton,’ p. 302. 

Some of Carlyle’s minor details, to which 
Mr. Alger recently took exception, are duly 
corrected by Mr. Fletcher, but are passed 
unnoticed by Dr. Rose, as, for instance, the 





alleged murder of Marshal Mailly at the 
Abbaye. The topographical errors of 
Carlyle in his account of the flight to 
Varennes were exposed by Mr. Oscar 
Browning in 1886, are alluded to by Mr. 
Alger, made the most of by Mr. Fletcher, 
and mentioned briefly by Dr. Rose. Neither 
editor supports Mr. Alger’s opinion that 
‘‘ Madame de Buffon, Egalité’s mistress, was 
not ‘ the light wife of a great naturalist too 
old for her’ nor even the widow, but the 
daughter-in-law’? (‘Paris in 1789-1794,’ 
p. 536). 





Kants Ethik, im Verhdltniss su seinem erkennt- 
nisstheoretischen Grundgedanken systematisch 
dargestellt. VonAxel Higerstrim. (Leipsic, 
Harrassowitz. ) 


Tue author of this treatise is a teacher in 
the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Upsala. By publishing his book in 
German he has doubtless rendered it more 
accessible than would have been the case 
had it appeared in Swedish. But, even so, 
the unconscionable length to which he 
carries his exposition will deter a good 
many students from paying it the attention 
which it may deserve. For all purposes— 
philosophical or historical—that can be 
served by such an undertaking, Kant’s 
ethical ideas can be systematically exhibited 
in their relation to his general theory of 
knowledge in considerably less than eight 
hundred pages. Yet Herr Higerstrim takes 
all that space and more. He pleads, in- 
deed, that, if a commentary is to justify its 
existence by assisting the reader to a right 
understanding of the subject of his study, 
it must be easily intelligible. To this 
consideration is due, he says, the perhaps 
unnecessary Umstdndlichkeit—the indulgence 
in minute detail from which in some of his 
pages he finds himeelf unable to refrain. 
This passion, however, is characteristic not 
only of particular passages, but of the work 
as a whole, so that in parts, at least, it 
comes to be an exhaustive commentary on 
Kant’s text as well as on the epistemology 
of the Kantian ethics. A commentator who 
imagines that intelligibility can be attained 
by Umstdndlichkett—in a word, by long- 
windedness — has yet to learn that in 
philosophical exposition, as in other things, 
the half may be more than the whole, and 
that in more senses than one a man may 
easily write himself into obscurity. 

But Herr Higerstrim has the quality of 
his defect. On the score of comprehension, 
at least, he has treated his subject in a way 
that literally leaves nothing to be desired 
and scarcely anything to be conceived. He 
has examined Kant’s works with a micro- 
scopic care—especially the ‘ Fundamentals 
of the Metaphysic of Ethics’ and the books 
published subsequently to the year 1785. 
The trouble to which he has put himself 
would command, however, a greater measure 
of gratitude if he had followed the ordinary 
custom of presenting his exposition in chap- 
ters. Instead of conceding this much to 
human weakness, he has contented himself 
with a division into three sections, each of 
them large enough to form a volume by 
itself. They mark a very obvious distribu- 
tion of the subject. In the first of them he 


considers Kant’s theory of knowledge; in 
the second he traces the analysis of the 





moral consciousness and of the conception 
of duty as undertaken by the philosopher; 
and in the third he deals with the synthesis 


to which it leads. If he makes great de- 
mands upon his readers’ time and patience 
—and that he does so is undeniable—he 
gives them to understand that only so can 
he avoid some of the besetting sins of the 
literature which has grown up around Kant’s 
name. 

One of these sins, as he justly observes, 
is very common. A writer who proposes 
to explain the meaning of the Kantian 
philosophy starts, as a rule, from certain 
leading ideas, in the light of which he 
proceeds to execute his task; and, so far as 
this or any other philosophy can be regarded 
as an intelligible system, there is clearly 
no other method of determining the rela- 
tion between its various parts. But the 
method exposes him to the temptation of 
drawing those leading ideas from his own 
conception of what the philosophy in ques- 
tion ought to be, so that, when he indicates 
its difficulties as they actually exist, he may 
seem as though he were solving them by 
his superior views. Another danger to 
which this method of his leads, in Herr 
Higerstrém’s opinion, is an almost irre- 
sistible tendency to take sentences apart 
from their context—a practice, if we may 
believe him, especially pernicious in the 
case of any philosopher who is not wholly 
occupied with the phenomena of sense. It 
sometimes assumes, too, that ideas which 
seem to be in irreconcilable conflict with 
one another are equally necessary to the 
stability of the system; and here a critic 
has an opportunity, which he seldom fails 
to improve, of demonstrating to his own 
satisfaction that his philosopher is an 
obscurantist with an undeserved reputation. 
There is scarcely any need to say that the 
Swedish writer points to these faults for the 
purpose of assuring the world that he at 
least will do his best to avoid them. If he 
endeavours to exhibit the unifying element 
in Kant’s ethical speculations, difficult and 
apparently contradictory as some of their 
aspects are, he is determined to look for it 
nowhere but in Kant himself. So far as it 
can be traced, he does not claim that it will 
make everything clear. He will be satis- 
fied, he tells us, if this unifying element 
can be shown to be more or less uniformly 
present, and to furnish a point of contact 
between the various difficulties and con- 
tradictions as they come to light. 

Herr Hiigerstrim dwells at some length 
onthe probability that if this element appears 
to underlie the philosopher’s system without 
being sufficient to illuminate the whole 
exposition of that system, it is drawn, i 
part at least, from influences of which Kant 
was not completely master, nor, indeed, was 
fully conscious. The influences to which he 
refers are, it seems, those political, social, 
and religious environments which Mr. Bal- 
four has aptly described as ‘‘ psychological 
climate.” Where such an element deter- 
mines the course of any philosopher's 
speculations, in the sense that without it 
they possess no unity and no coherence, 
there is much to be said for the view that 
it may ultimately be derived from this 
source. But to suppose that here, as else- 
where, no considerable allowance must be 
made for individual genius, or, in other 
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words, that such an element is almost entirely 
derived from psychological climate, is just 
as unwarrantable as to imagine that the 
philosopher spins his whole system, so to 
speak, out of his head. The Swedish writer, 
if we take him at his own estimate, runs no 
danger in either of these directions. He 
perceives that one of the current methods of 
writing the history of thought—namely, by 
giving the thinker’s ideas everywhere in his 
own words—has a bad as well as a good side. 
It does, indeed, bring out the actual facts, 
and so far it is a useful corrective to imagi- 
nary reconstructions. But on the other hand 
it is apt to promote a tendency, as the reader 
is opportunely reminded, to apply scientific 
méthod in a sphere in which it has a re- 
stricted range, and to lead to the vain 
belief that a laboured examination of par- 
ticular utterances is the path on which we 
can expect to arrive at the inner unity of 
any system. 

This is a criticism which is not without 
some bearing upon Herr Higerstrém’s own 
method. For if his treatise did not contain, 
among much else, a laboured examination 
of this kind, it would not be so ponderous 
as itis. What he claims, however, is that 
by dealing in detail with some of Kant’s 
utterances he shows whether or not his 
exposition of Kant’s leading ideas, and, 
in particular, of the unifying element in 
them, is correct. He uses these utterances, 
he says, not in order to prove that they are 
the source in which he discovers the unify- 
ing elements, but in order to test it by 
them. Now what Herr Higerstrém thus 
discovers is, by his own admission, a “ re- 
construction.”’ That is to say, it cannot be 
gathered from Kant’s writings in the same 
direct manner as the man of science dis- 
covers the character of an organism by 
dissection. 

But owing to the multitude of con- 
siderations which he raises, the exact 
nature of this reconstruction is not easy to 
grasp. So much at least is clear; it rests 
in the last resort on Kant’s theory of the 
unity of self-consciousness and the distinc- 
tion between the determining and the 
determinable self. He maintains that in 
so far as Kant holds that the conception of 
duty has its reality in the moral conscious- 
ness, it is something which is determined 
by pure reason, and is thus raised above the 
empirical domain. He deprecates the notion 
that if there is a sense in which, according 
to Kant, the will can be called pure, it is to 
be regarded as issuing commands in that 
domain. All that is intended by the word 
is the emphasizing of the idea of autonomy 
as existing apart from possible determina- 
tion by actual experience. The logical con- 
stituent of the idea of freedom is pure 
reason itself, and thus any particular act 
assumes the form of a free choice between 
reason on the one hand and the call of the 
senses on the other. 

Herr Higerstrim, while admitting that 
his exposition is in the nature of a 
reconstruction, shows little indulgence 
towards reconstructions hazarded by 
others of the Kantian doctrine. He re- 
proaches Prof. Cohen with representing 
the Kantian system as if it were the 
product not of one great mind, but of 
many small ones; probably owing to the 
fact that in some respects too much atten- 





tion has been paid by that thinker to isolated 
utterances, and to a philological rather than 
a philosophical tendency of inquiry. He 
finds fault with the disciples of the famous 
Swedish teacher Bostrém, one of his pre- 
decessors at Upsala, for exhibiting in their 
exposition of Kant not the philosopher of 
Konigsberg, but the philosopher of Upsala. 
He finds that Prof. Kuno Fischer’s ‘“‘ recon- 
struction ’’ is based upon the idea that Kant 
regarded the supra-sensible Weltgrund as 
will—a conception of which he declares, in 
spite of Schopenhauer, that it loses itself in 
empty abstractions or else degenerates into 
anthropomorphism. But in general his 
work is not enlivened by sallies of this sort. 
It follows the long line of its argument with 
a heavy step. 








The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Tus book is published in London by 
Mr. Heinemann. It was apparently 
printed and electrotyped in America, and 
upon its first page is found the legend 
‘The M. M. Co.,” which bookbuyers are 
wont to associate with Messrs. Macmillan. 
Its get-up is good and tasteful, like 
that of many of the volumes that come 
from America; its score of illustrations are 
well reproduced, and paper and printing are 
all that could be desired. Itis the best thing 
the public has had so far from the pen of a 
young author who, though he made his first 
bow but yesterday, has already shown a 
fresh and vigorous bent in story, combined 
with a certain amount of originality and 
dramatic power. Hitherto his originality 
has smacked strongly of Kipling worship, 
but in the present volume, though it is from 
beginning to end the story of an animal, wo 
have no hint of the ‘Jungle Books’ or of 
any sort of derivativeness. Consequently 
it is deserving of more serious con- 
sideration than its predecessors. The hero 
is Buck, the offspring of a St. Bernard sire 
and a sheepdog dam. We meet him first 
as the well-loved tyrant of a luxurious home 
in the South. Then, because ‘‘the wages of 
a gardener’s helper do not lap over the 
needs of a wife and numerous progeny,” 
Buck changes hands, and begins to learn 
“the Law of Club and Fang.” The 
Klondyke rush is in full swing, dogs are 
urgently needed for sledge work, and the thief 
who steals Buck steals a good sum of ready 
money. Buck’s first ordeal in the primitive 
fighting life is his meeting with a man in a 
red sweater, who has released him from the 
crate in. which he has travelled North, and 
who proceeds forthwith to break him in— 
with a club. 


‘‘For the last time he rushed. The man 
struck the shrewd blow he had purposely with- 
held for so long, and Buck crumpled up, and 
went down, knocked utterly senseless...... 
‘ Answers to the name of Buck’ the man solilo- 
quized, quoting from the saloon-keeper’s letter 
which had announced the consignment of the 
crate and contents. ‘ Well, Buck, my boy,’ he 
went on in a genial voice, ‘we’ve had our little 
ruction, and the best thing we can do is to let 
it goat that. You’ve learned your place, and 
I know mine. Bea good dog and all’ll go well 
and the goose hang high. Be a bad dog an’ I'll 
whale th’ stuffin’ outa you. Understand?’ As 
he spoke he fearlessly patted the head he had 
so mercilessly pounded, and though Buck’s hair 





involuntarily bristled at touch of the hand, he 
endured it without protest.” 

Presently Buck is sold, and he, with the 
reader, is introduced in excellent form to 
the life of a sledge-dog on the trail in a 
temperature of fifty below zero. It is an 
enthralling story, told ably, and with a 
restraint and artistry which were wanting 
in the author’s earlier books. The author 
has a stronger hand in description than in 
dealing with human emotions. That is a 
painful chapter which recounts Buck’s sale 
to a trio of incompetent greenhorns, who 
hope to make up with brutality for what 
they lack in ability and knowledge. From 
their stupidly cruel hands Buck, in the last 
stage of starvation and exhaustion, is rescued 
by the best master he ever had, a friend 
and master whom any dog, North or South, 
might love and honour. They make a 
brave pair, and much might be quoted 
from the author’s account of their escapades. 
Spurred on by native recklessness, and by 
his pride in his dog, Buck’s master accepts 
a wager of a thousand dollars that his dog 
can “ break out” and walk away with a 
thousand-pound load ona sledge. Thisisa 
task for a team of ten dogs; the account of 
Buck’s success is heart-stirring. Failure 
on the dog’s part would have made a 
beggar of his master; and after it was over 
‘‘Thornton fell on his knees beside Buck. 
Head was against head, and he was shaking 
him back and forth. Those who hurried 
up heard him cursing Buck, and he cursed him 
long and fervently, and softly and lovingly. 
‘Gad, sir! Gad, sir!’ spluttered the Skookum 
Bench king, ‘I'll give you a thousand for him, 
a thousand, sir—twelve hundred, sir.’ Thornton 
rose to his feet. His eyes were wet. The tears 
were streaming frankly down his cheeks. 
‘Sir,’ he said to the Skookum Bench king, ‘ no, 
sir. You can go to hell, sir. It’s the best I 
can do for you, sir.’”’ 

The detail of the man’s face and tears 
is a blemish, but the description of the whole 
incident is most spirited. Buck eventually 
recalls the book’s title by harking back to 
the life of his remote forbears, and joining 
a wolf-pack in the wilds; but not until his 
beloved master is dead, and the dog has 
most thoroughly and savagely avenged the 
man’s murder. The book deserves to rank 
high among animal stories, and, as has been 
indicated, we think it the best thing its 
author has so far given us. 








Les Sources Allemandes de ? Histoire de Jeanne 
d’ Are. Par Germain Lefévre-Pontalis. 
(Paris, Fontemoing.) 

Contrary to what might naturally be ex- 

pected, legend and myth enter but scantily 

into the records of the life of Jeanne d’Arc. 

In fact, she can hardly be said to have a 

“legend” at all. Her history is derived 

from letters and other documents contem- 

porary with her brief career, and from 
evidence taken on oath at the two trials 

(1431, 1452-6). The amount of the mar- 

vellous, or supernatural, in these records 

is almost the irreducible minimum. The 
visions and voices are subjective: we hear 
of but a single case (and that on the evi- 
dence merely of a later copy of an alleged 
contemporary document) in which any one 
professed to have shared a vision of the 
Maid’s. Examples of explicit and fulfilled 
premonitions are exceedingly scarce, and 80 
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are instances of telepathy and clairvoyance, 
though Quicherat accepts the cases as 
thoroughly well attested. The Maid ap- 
pealed to normal facts: her “‘ sign” was to 
be military success. Twenty-five years after 
date, one or two legendary marvels about 
events occurring at her death were spoken 
of at the trial of rehabilitation. Regular 
conventional legend only blossoms in the 
Spanish romance of the Pucelle, and in a 
few German and Venetian notices. The 
researches of M. Lefévre-Pontalis chiefly 
serve to prove that, during the life of 
Jeanne d’Arc, even popular rumour was 
curiously economical of marvels. Eberhard 
Windecke, of Mayence (1380-1440), left a 
chronicle of which Quicherat published a 
version. Altmann has printed a critical 
edition in the old German (1891 and 1893). 
He offers a set of ‘‘ echoes,” or rumours, 
recorded by Windecke, but not published 
. by Quicherat. M. Lefévre-Pontalis, again, 
has produced a critical and thoroughly 
annotated text and translation of that 
part of Windecke’s work already familiar 
to the student in Quicherat. This includes 
some useful corrections and elucidations. 
Then follow, also well annotated, the 
a ged rumours recorded by Windecke, 
ut hitherto overlooked. A brief summary 
of them will suffice. 

1. The vineyards at Rheims, though much 
injured by the horses of the army at the 
time of the coronation, flowered again, and 
supplied a copious vintage. This is popular 
poetry. 

2. The Maid detected a girl of loose 
character in arms, and told her that she 
came from Gien, was grosse d’enfant, and 
had killed a child of hers, ‘‘n’en feras 
pas de méme de celui-ci.” She expelled 
two other rijaudes, and slew one of them. 
This is a refraction from the fact that 
Jeanne did beat a ribaude with the flat of 
the sword of Fierbois and broke the sword 
(Jean Chartier and D’Alencon attest this 
circumstance). 

3. Prophecy of Jeanne as to the king 
following her in disarray when his troops 
deserted him for her. Clearly a refraction 
of an incident at the relief of Orleans, 
where the king was not present (‘ Procés,’ 
iii. 10-18). 

4. Story of a religious man to whom 
Jeanne said that she would fall in a battle 
with the infidels, and that another new 
Pucelle would come from Rome. 

Jeanne declared that she had, in fact, 
no foreknowledge of the time and place of 
her death (she said this to Dunois and 
others, after the coronation at Rheims). 
The false Pucelle (1436-56), if we may 
credit the ‘Bourgeois de Paris,’ professed 
(1440) to have returned from a pilgrimage 
to Rome. But she also pretended to be 
Jeanne herself, not another Pucelle. There 
is no serious reason to doubt that from 1436 
to 1452 she was accepted by the brothers and 
cousins of the Maid. M. Lef¢vre-Pontalis 
appears (p. 114) to reject this opinion. Yet 
the evidence at the inquiry of 1476 will leave 
most Pople convinced of the extraordinary 
fact (De Braux et de Bouteiller, ‘Nou- 

velles Recherches’). 

5. The Pucelle detected an attempt to 
poison the king, and gave the food to dogs, 
which died. 

6. She had a vision of the drowning of 








English soldiers, in the wreck of a trans- 
port, and laughed violently. No such event 
is known, and the laughter is out of cha- 
racter. 

7. The English guns were, by miracle, 
of no avai] at the assault on Paris. A 
white dove, with a gold crown in its beak, 
alighted on Jeanne’s personal banner, which, 
in fact, bore a dove argent on an azure field. 
Hence the legend — unless the incident 
suggested the blazon! 

It will be remarked that the legendary 
accretions are scanty, and, in part, are re- 
fractions of facts misunderstood. Most, if 
not all of these legends are unknown to 
French sources. Germany and Spain offered 
soil more propitious to the growth of favour- 
able stories, while England and Bur- 
gundy supplied unfavourable myths. 
Jeanne’s history, in short, is truly his- 
torical. 

The minuteness and accuracy of the 
editor’s work render this, the first of a 
series of volumes on the German sources, 
indispensable to special students of the 
career of the Maid. M. Lefévre-Pontalis 
makes it clear that bulletins, or official 
newsletters, were issued towards the close 
of the Hundred Years’ War. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Barlasch of the Guard. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tus praiseworthy piece of fiction will be 
familiar to readers of that excellent 
magazine the Cornhill, in the pages of 
which it has been appearing in serial form. 
It is a tale of the Napoleonic era, and in itthe 
chief feature is a description of the Emperor’s 
tragic march upon Moscow. Barlasch is a 
member of the Old Guard, and plays only 
a minor part in the story. Indeed, odd as 
it may seem, all the people in this book 
are by way of being minor characters. The 
two heroines are perhaps more fully 
sketched than any of their fellows, but even 
they are somewhat shadowy. The scenes, 
like the subject of the story, are full-blooded 
enough, but the story as a whole lacks 
blood, it is without brilliancy, its pul- 
sation is low, and, naturally, it does 
not quicken the pulses of the reader. 
The characterization is workmanlike and 
sound, the writing shows considerable re- 
straint, and suggestion is effectively made 
use of. But the author sets out to romance, 
and we cannot pretend to have found any 
of the lilt of romance in his pages. He 
has a tiresome habit of moralizing, in the 
smart manner of the young twentieth-cen- 
tury clubman; and that does not make for 
a romantic atmosphere. But, in spite of 
these faults in the essence of the book, its 
method is excellent, the craftsmanship is 
most praiseworthy and respectable, and 
there are no slovenly sentences. The 
historic detail is correct, and the framework 
of the book is solid; the soul of it, how- 
ever, appears to be blameless but dull. 





The Other Mrs. Jacobs. 
Praed. (Long.) 
Tus is an ingenious and decidedly spirited 
narrative of life in Bohemian circles in Lon- 
don, while it shows more careful workman- 
ship than certain other among the versatile 


By Mrs. Campbell 








author’s novels. There is a deal of swing 
and go about the story, in which respect, 
as in some others, there is a hint of 
Besant and Rice about it. We have for 
villain a commercial-minded painter who is 
exploiting for dear life the island of his 
birth, St. Helga, in art. His companion in 
villainy is the wife of one of the story’s 
heroes, a very well-drawn character, Dr. 
Grier. The heroine is a daughter of the 
island of St. Helga, and the wife of a clearly- 
sketched Jew, who trades as Ahasuerus- 
Jacobs. She writes novels, and for that 
purpose calls herself ‘‘Spiridia.” She is 
less clearly realized than are the men of the 
story, and that is the way with literary 
characters in all but the finest fiction. 
Susan Pengelly, a country vicar’s daughter, 
engaged by “Spiridia” as a companion, is 
the character through whom the story is 
largely told, and the most wholesome of the 
women in the book. There is a cripple 
named Ronald, who might well pass as a 
study from life, and there is an atmosphere 
of reality about the whole thing which con- 
dones its few sensational improbabilities. 
Altogether this is a thoroughly readable 
story, and one calculated to enhance its 
author’s reputation among her admirers. 





More Kin than Kind. By Gerald Fitz- 
stephen. (Methuen & Co.) 


Wuen on the first page of a novel he 
reads as follows, ‘‘My dear Lestrange, 
Nature is always unnatural,” the judicious 
critic knows what to expect. Nor will he 
be disappointed. There is plenty of good 
epigram and ingenious word-fencing in this 
book. And there is more. Academic society 
has not yet found its Anthony Trollope; 
but Mr. Gerald Fitzstephen has drawn an 
excellent portrait of certain aspects of 
‘‘dondom.”’ Indeed, the main defect of the 
book is that there is too little of Oxford in 
it; for it is in describing, with a certain 
cynicism, the foibles of the cultivated 
(we wish the author would not call 
them ‘‘cultured”) that he is seen at his 
best. Nowhere have we found better set 
out the mingled futility and energy of 
certain sides of university life. The hero 
is a don, who has a print of the ‘ Briar 
Rose’ in his rooms, but is always on the 

oint of removing it, for Burne-Jones is 

ecoming so popular that it is almost a 
sign of Philistinism to possess anything by 
him. This is admirable; likewise the 
remark, ‘‘ Dons never talk to one another 
about their families; they think it Jour- 
geots.” This brings us to the main theme 
of the book. The object of the author 
appears to be to show that, however desir- 
able an end, that of cutting oneself off from 
family traditions, whatever they are, is 
either impossible, or only capable of achieve- 
ment at the expense of everything, including 
character, that. makes life worth living. 
The Brighton home of Maurice Lestrange, 
a broken-down family, living on half-pay, is 
also described with mordant accuracy, and 
as a picture of futile and squalid gentility 
is almost equal to the merciless portraiture 
of Mr. George Gissing. No one who 
knows these watering-place ‘terraces, where 
the “residuum” of the upper classes 
drag out a faded existence, in contempt 
of their prosperous neighbours and re- 
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jection of every sensible means of “ better- 
ment,” will dispute the force or the bitter- 
ness of Mr. Fitzstephen’s criticisms. In 
masterly fashion he shows how the influence 
of early surroundings and family “‘ piety” 
is too strong for the superfine young 
college tutor, who had flattered himself he 
was free for ever from such sordid pettiness. 
Eventually it overpowers him, and causes 
the breach of his engagement. This presents 
us the reverse. Ivor Branscombe is a young 
squire of continental and esthetic tastes, who 
hates politics, religion, and sport with equal 
impartiality, and through his refusal to sub- 
mit to the family tradition is led to seek, in an 
overdose of laudanum, a termination to the 
“terrible ennut of the degenerate.” His sister 
Winifred, a young lady of some education, 
begins by falling in love with Lestrange ; 
but she, too, finds her own family tradition 
too strong for her, is appalled at the thought 
of her fiance’s belongings, and, attracted by 
a brilliant young diplomat, decides to jilt 
her lover, which she does in a singularly 
callous manner. In their final interview 
Maurice is made to show himself feebly 
acquiescent, and the book ends with his echo 
of the ancient ‘‘ vanity of vanities.” Asa 
novel it is too long. The interest flags 
after it is about half over. The motif of 
the family tradition is too persistently 
reiterated to be as effective as it might be. 
Some of the characters, notably Ivor Brans- 
combe, are described, instead of being pro- 





erly made to express themselves. Still 
it is a remarkable book. 
Zhe Maids of Paradise. By Robert W. 


Chambers. (Constable & Co.) 
Mr. Campers has the right feeling for 
romance. His ‘Maid at Arms’ and ‘Car- 
digan’ were instinct with it, and it animates 
and refines the present adventurous story, 
as a golden thread might beautify a string 
of beads. The two previous books named 
had North American wilds for their scene ; 
the present volume is concerned with the 
Franco-Prussian war, its hero being an 
officer of the Foreign Division of the 
Imperial Military Police. Its heroine, the 
Countess de Vassart, is one of the maids 
of Paradise, Paradise in this case being a 
Breton coast village. The author has 
handled his material with considerable know- 
ledge as well as artistry, and the result is a 
very pleasing story, both from the literary 
and the circulating-library standpoint, a suc- 
cessful combination upon which Mr. Cham- 
bers may be heartily congratulated. By a 
curious error in binding, a dozen pages of this 
book, toward its end, are given in duplicate. 
The hero is a fine type of the adventurous 
young American abroad, and his comrade 
Speed is a pleasant and convincing study. 
At one period these two are members of a 
travelling circus which performs in Breton 
villages during all the horrid uproar of the 

eginning of the Commune. This part of 
the story is a most admirable piece of work, 
fullof keen and humorous observation, and 
of —_— ——— interest. Mr. Chambers 
is usually happy in his portrayal of youn 
and beautiful girls. Without | whe Tickle 
sentimental, he can be really charming; with 
never a hint of brutality, he can be tho- 
roughly realistic. We recommend the book 
cordially. 


XUM 





Gordon Keith, By Thomas Nelson Page. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Tats book contains 456 pages of small type. 
It is emphatically a story, and its writer is 
beyond doubt a story-teller. That is some- 
thing; indeed, it is a good deal in these 
days of book-making and of literary 
attenuation. But the reviewer is bound to 
say he finds Mr. Page over prolix. At the 
same time, there should be thousands of 
omnivorous novel-readers in England who 
find no story too long, so it be all story 
and not mere slices of description padded 
out with moralizings. And ‘Gordon Keith’ 
is all story. It is the biography of an 
American, the son of a courtly Southern 
gentleman, whose childhood is passed in the 
affluence which pertained to large planta- 
tions before the war, but whose life after 
childhood is one long battle for wealth, and 
for recognition in the less restful society of 
the North. The hero’s father, at an early 
stage of the tale, is acting as a sort of 
bailiff for the New York parvenu who has 
bought his mansion in the South. The hero 
himself picks up his education at odd times, 
chiefly through the generosity of old friends 
of his family, and becomes in turn school- 
master, stage-coach driver, mining engineer, 
and financial magnate. We hasten to add 
that the reader is given the full benefit of 
his various love affairs, and that he was a 
catholic lover of the sex. There are also 
vivid pictures of life in Southern villages, 
in newly uprisen cities among the moun- 
tains, and in the select heart of the society 
ruled by the millionaires of New York. 
There are even pictures of life in fashion- 
able circles in England; but here, and here 
only, the author is wisely brief, and he 
does not show any particular knowledge 
of English society. The best pictures 
in the book are those of more or less 
wild life, but Mr. Page handles the high- 
flown sentiment of the South, its romance 
and its courtliness, with a certain broad 
effectiveness. No doubt he is verbose and 
prolix, but he undeniably has a great deal 
to tell. Altogether, the circulating libraries 
might accord this book their cordial sup- 
port, despite the fact that its author has 
done much better work upon a smaller 


scale. 





The Land of Regrets. By Fendall-Currie. 


(Constable & Co.) 
GENERAL FEeNDALL-CURRIE possesses an ex- 
tensive and thorough knowledge of all things 
appertaining to India. In his new book 
information regarding the government of 
the country, the ways and traditions of the 
natives, and the lives of the Anglo-Indian 
in every department, is poured out unstint- 
ingly for the benefit of any reader whose 
mental digestion is sound enough to assimi- 
late so much. And it is not only about the 
‘“‘Land of Regrets” that instruction may 
be gathered from a conscientious perusal of 
these pages. Almost as much space is 
allotted to an account of Mrs. Bellhouse’s 
life in her Hampshire cottage as to her 
son’s career as an Indian civilian, and he 
who runs may read as much as he likes of 
the management of servants, the sinfulness 
of feathers in ladies’ hats, and kindred 
subjects. Arthur Bellhouse’s friends and 
his experiences are pleasantly described, but 








the story as such is slight and of secondary 
importance. An early death on the one 
hand, and an unsatisfactory marriage on 
the other, amply justify its melancholy 
title. 


Carita. By Eyre Hussey. (Jacob.) 


Carita, a girl brought up in London slums, 
though of good birth, possesses a talent for 
dancing, which she exercises in the streets 
with her dog Jinks. She is seen by an 
artist, Philip Descard, who uses the pair as 
models in a picture. Incidentally she falls 
hopelessly in love with ‘‘ Paddy ” Scott, his 
friend, a Leander oarsman, who is going to 
row in the Henley Regatta. She joins an 
entertainment company which is off to 
Henley, sees her hero row in a winning race 
for the Grand Challenge Cup, and receives 
a blow in the chest from a rough which 
ultimately leads to her untimely demise. 
The author at the same time makes a regular 
holocaust of his characters, the dog included, 
and a so-called brother, to keep her com- 
pany. The story is rambling, and creates an 
impression that the author was in difficulties 
how to end it. Yet some incidents of 
slum life are fairly done, though the dia- 
logue is altogether too superfine for reality. 
Mr. Harold Piffard’s illustrations deserve 
especial commendation. The story is just 
worth reading, although on old-fashioned 


lines. 





Told by the Death’s Head: a Romantic Tale. 
By Maurus Jokai. Translated by S. E. 
Boggs. (Grant Richards.) 


Joxar has written many wild sensational 
stories, but we think this will carry off the 
palm. We do not know whether it is a 
recent work, or, indeed, to what period of the 
author’s literary activity it belongs. The 
translation appears to come to us from 
America, and is probably from the German, 
as many of the other translations of that 
author are. Thus the Vistula is called the 
Weichsel, which is certainly not the Hun- 
garian name of the river, and here and 
there we come upon American expressions 
and orthography. The ‘death’s head” 
is the reputed skull of a malefactor pre- 
served in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
and it is supposed to tell all its expe- 
riences when attached to a living body. 
The malefactor is before his judges, and 
acknowledges his crimes. He is declared 
to have been a soldier named Hugo, who in 
1688 fought on the side of the Germans 
against the French at Coblenz. In spite of 
all his narratives of wonderful experiences, 
the criminal ends by being shot in the back 
as a punishment. Jokai makes this story 
of an old soldier a wonderful account of all 
conceivable experiences, in which we must 
surrender our scepticism at the very outset, 
as if we were reading another story of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights.’ Nothing 
seems too extravagant or too improbable. 
The tale of the hero’s love for the unfortu- 
nate Madus, who becomes his wife, is the 
best part of the book. We shall not spoil 
the reader’s interest in the story by attempt- 
ing an analysis of the plot—and it would be 
a most difficult plot to analyze. The story 
is very Oriental in its wildness. Jokai and 
some of his brother writers of the east of 
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Europe affect this mystical and super- 
imaginative style. The Western reader 
enerally expects something more solid. 
he Polish words occasionally introduced 
in the tale are printed in the most extra- 
ordinary spelling. They seem to be taken 
down phonetically. It is not said 
whether Jokai or the translator is to blame 
for these mistakes, but they certainly dis- 
figure the book. 
Mary North, By Lucy Rider Meyer. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


‘Mary Nortn’ is interesting, not so much 
for its merits (though it is a well-written 
and well-told story) as on account of the 
light it throws upon the class of readers for 
which it is intended, and on the intellectual 
attitude of the writer. The author seems 
to be in the delightful stage when one is 
learning for oneself what most people have 
grown weary of long ago, and she is im- 
parting her discoveries with confidence to 
readers in the same fresh condition with 
regard to experience of literature. The 
sham marriage, the awakening, the heroine’s 
misery, her escape, her hard struggle, her 
early lover’s painful search for her, and the 
convenient arrangement of events which 
brings about a happy end, are all familiar, 
and the touch of novelty about scenes in 
Boston and Chicago instead of London and 
Paris only makes one repeat, ‘“ Plus c’est 
différent plus c’est la méme chose.’’ 


Frank Baylis. By John Crane. (Walter 
Scott Publishing Company. ) 


Mr. Crane’s opinion of the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the Church of Rome is im- 
pressed upon his readers in language more 
descriptive than refined. His account of 
the ‘‘ Lisbon Barn” where Frank Baylis is 
sent to begin his training for the priesthood, 
and where he learns nothing but the foulest 
side of life, as well as of the young man’s 
later experiences, is quite suggestive of the 
eighteenth century in the choice of epithets 
and in the nature of the anecdotes intro- 
duced. The hero, or ‘‘ our youth” as he is 
usually called, does not fare much better 
morally with his preceptors in Rome than 
with the ‘“ex-pimp” and his dissolute 
colleagues in the Scotch monastery, and, 
finding the Romish Church to be a den of 
corruption for which he has no vocation, 
returns to England and ultimately takes 
orders as an Anglican priest. The book is 
written in a poor style, with little attempt at 
construction. The latter chapters concerned 
with ‘our youth’s” surroundings as army 
chaplain in a South African garrison town 
have no possible bearing upon the author’s 
antagonism to the Romish system, which 
must be considered the motive of his story. 





Selloridge § Co.: an Australian Story. By 
Joyce Vincent. (MacCartie & Co.) 
In all respects this is one of the ecrudest 
books the reviewer has ever handled. The 
pees is remarkable for its irregularity, 
ardly two pages being alike, and the 
author’s style is distinguished only by its 
cheap and tiresome facetiousness. As 
against these faults—which, to be sure, are 
serious—the book shows one merit: it is 
fresh and full of enthusiasm. Its crude, 





unlovely shapelessness is like that of many 
parts of the country it hails from ; its cheer- 
ful enthusiasm is like that of most of the 
native-born dwellers in that same land. In- 
deed, nothing could well be more provincial 
than the style and atmosphere of the story, 
so the author may be said to have attained 
realism in one direction. The most tiresome 
feature of the book is the author’s persistent 
endeavour to reproduce in print what he 
holds to be the accent characterizing the 
speech of new arrivals from England and 
native-born Victorians. ‘‘‘Haw de daw,’ 
he said in the singular patois of his genus, 
which bears only a slight relation to English. 
‘Awfly waum, isn’t it? Bai Jove, ai 
don’t know why they say Austwalia has a 
tempwate climate—seems to me twopical, 
bai Jove,’” and so forth, in wearisome repe- 
tition. We see no reason why the author 
should not some day write a good novel 
dealing with Australian life, if he will first 
set himself to learn how. 





GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMARS. 


Greek Grammar, Accidence and Syntax. By 
John Thompson. (Murray.)—The task of the 
Latin or Greek grammarian who aims at com- 
piling a book for use in schools and colleges 
is just now not an easy one. On the one hand, 
he must be sure that he has omitted nothing 
that is of importance of the new theories of 
the last generation, and on the other he must 
not include novelties which, though logically 
sound, are not yet capable of being taught in 
schools. Mr. Thompson seems to us to have 
written a very good Greek grammar. We 
know of no work which sums up so well and so 
comprehensively German results; the modern 
psychological and historical methods are 
abundantly evident in these pages, in which 
Delbriick has definitely supplanted Curtius. 
Yet it would be fatuous to suppose that there 
is any degree of finality in this useful summary. 
Grammar will advance greatly during the next 
generation in the direction of the study of 
the grouping of words, but the phenomena 
have yet to be noted and described, and cer- 
tainly will not satisfactorily be incorporated 
into school grammars till time has _ been 
allowed for the digestion of the accumulated 
statistics. Happily, Mr. Thompson has not 
allowed theorizing to outrun knowledge: he 
is duly deferential as to origins, which he 
often proclaims uncertain. For instance, he 
does not dogmatize on ov 7) and the subjunc- 
tive and future indicative, but, pending the 
discovery of new phenomena bearing on the 
point, gives four explanations. All through 
he is content toleave sundry things unsettled. 
On the classification of subordinate clauses he 
rightly defers to school usage. The schools, 
no doubt, are still using the inaccurate and 
somewhat confusing classification according to 
fanction. Thus final clauses are illogically 
divided into (a) final proper, (b) object clauses 
after verbs of striving, (c) object clauses after 
verbs of fearing. A more satisfactory method 
would be the formal classification by the 
introducing word, especially for investigators 
who have in view as the present ends of 
syntax psychological interpretation and his- 
torical explanation. But boys are not 
trained investigators, and the simpler, though 
less logical, classification is for the pre- 
sent wisely retained by Mr. Thompson. It 
would be easy to multiply examples of the 
fact that he is fully alive to recent 
developments. The historical method is 
freely used, and, indeed, the historical 


notes impart an imaginative quality to the 
work and make it highly stimulative. The 
fact, for instance, is recognized that the 





function of subordinate clauses is acquired; 
that the subordinate conjunction acquires ity 
meaning from the subordinate clause; that the 
meaning of a particle advances towards, and 
not away from, precision; that word-meaning 
has a great influence on inflexion ; but, on the 
other hand, here and there somewhat imagina- 
tive theories are hazarded as to the origin of 
inflexions. The book is valuable also as a well- 
arranged treasury for composition purposes, 
especially setting forth what is strictly Attic 
usage. In a word, Mr. Thompson has arranged 
clearly a mass of information in composition 
and comparative philology which, so far as 
we are aware, is inaccessible to the English 
student unless he can delve for himself in the 
German originals of Delbriick, Brugmann, and 
Kiihner. His volume is admirably suited to be 
the text-book in use in fifth and sixth forms 
and at the universities. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools, by Andrew 
Fleming West (Hirschfeld Brothers), is one 
of the series of twentieth-century manuals, 
Prof. West, of Princeton University, has em- 
bodied in this book as much grammar as is 
serviceable in the school study of Latin. The 
most necessary facts — namely, those most 
often met with in school authors—have been 
presented in a clear and interesting way. So 
far as we have tested these pages they contain 
matter which is sound, and tersely, though well 
stated. The recent publication of several im- 
proved grammars in Latin and Greek seems 
to show that the present attack on the classics 
is bringing home to classical teachers the 
necessity of reforming methods of Greek and 
Latin teaching. 


Problems in Greek Syntax. By Basil L. 
Gildersleeve. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press.) — President Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California, is said to have made 
lamentation over the exaggerated attention 
paid to Greek and Latin syntax in American 
class-rooms. Certainly the same complaint 
could not be made with regard to our great 
English schools, where the new views of 
grammar have hardly yet begun to displace 
the old and largely erroneous formulas. As 
editor of the American Journal of Philology, 
Prof. Gildersleeve has enjoyed rare opportuni- 
ties of selecting the best in modern gram- 
matical investigations, and in these articles a 
great deal of the cream is served up in an 
attractive manner. He comes as near as & 
man may to being a jester in grammar. Un- 
doubtedly he is egotistic, but he is uniformly 
cheerful and readable, and possesses con- 
siderable merits of style. Very likely his 
apologia for his grammatical interests is still 
necessary, though the man must be short- 
sighted who supposes that syntax is neces- 
sarily a dull subject. To dispose of such a 
view one has only to remember that Greek 
syntax cannot be adequately studied apart 
from a knowledge of the history of Greek lite- 
rature in its many branches. On the whole, 
it is kept well before the learner that most 
phenomena of language to be studied gram- 
matically must be also studied stylistically. 
At every turn he must ask himself what are 
the values of period, department, individual. 
In running lightly but suggestively over the 
cases, the article, the various parts of the 
verb, and the negatives, the writer suggests 
several interesting lines of investigation, and 
indicates that there is plenty for English 
scholars to do if they will but set about it. 
Sensible statistics relating to the phenomena 
of language are everywhere in demand. 
Imagination can make much of an index ver- 
borum, which, after all, is a dry thing only to 
him whose linguistic brain is as dry as ‘‘the 
remainder biscuit’’ aftera voyage. We have, 
for example, yet to investigate the charac- 
teristics of different languages as based or 
the relative frequency of their use of the 
nominative case, and of active, passive, and 
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reflexive verbs. Precise methods are demanded; 
the actual usage must be digested ; mere im- 
pressions are not to betrusted. On the other 
hand, it is satisfactory to find Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve protesting against the overworking of 
the paratactic formula. It has been too 
rudely applied, and has done positive mis- 
chief. When the attempt is made to explain 
purpose clauses by original parataxis, we are 
forcing a key into a lock it cannot be made to 
fit. In brief, scholars, and especially teachers, 
will find these pages stimulating. The writer 
knows what are the interesting points of 
departure in modern grammar, and presents 
an attractive and human presentment of the 
problems. It is true his figurative language 
may have in it the elements of danger, but 
we have noticed in these articles no instance 
of fallacy arising therefrom. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Or the three stories comprised in The Roman 
Road, by Zack (Constable & Co.), the first 
two possess little or no merit. Not only is 
the background in each of them vague and 
unreal, seen, as it were, under a sickly, 
unnatural light, but the characters are thin, 
bloodless creations, fit ghosts to haunt such a 
dismal atmosphere. The opening story (that 
which gives its name to the book) has, indeed, a 
kind of a plot, but a most sordid one, hinging 
upon illegitimacy. The second (called ‘The 
Balance’), though its descriptive parts are 
fairly well written, has practically no plot at 
all, and terminates in nothing. Of these two 
tales it is difficult to make anything whatever. 
The last story in the book, however, in spite 
of its repellent title, ‘The Thoughty Ones,’ 
is much better. It is a delightful piece of 
children’s make-believe, detailing the heroic 
adventures which children imagine themselves 
to be performing every day of their lives, and 
which they manufacture out of the commonest 
incidents and objects. For the most part 
these are really charmingly told; but even 
here something fantastic and inexplicable 
intrudes and annoys the reader. A thorough 
cleansing of the imagination is what we recom- 
mend to this particular author. 


The Wind in the Rose-Bush. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. (Murray.)—Stories of the super- 
natural require a touch of mystery. Indeed, 
statements of supernatural occurrences put 
baldly are apt to have the same effect as mere 
untruths. They are, in fact, as easy as lying, 
but not so amusing. A lie that has to be 
Supported makes a plot at once. The occur- 
rences in ‘The Wind in the Rose-Bush’ and 
the other stories which are printed in Miss 
Wilkins’s volume have nothing of the super- 
natural about them. A rose-bush is said to 
blow about furiously when there is no wind; 
a woman looks into a glass, and sees her dead 
aunt’s face instead of her own—such things 
do not make the reader’s flesh creep, or even 
excite the mildest wonder. The writer’s aim 
must have been to make fun of stories of the 
supernatural. The illustrations help to 
suggest this explanation of her object. 


Seven of Them. By Mrs. E. M. Davy. (Walter 
Scott Publishing Company.) — Of Mrs. 
Davy’s seven stories, the first, ‘ Jack Dudley’s 
Wife,’ occupies nearly half the volume. It is 
@ curious tale of a hasty marriage and its 
untoward consequences. Jack Dudley, who 
permitted himself to make love to two ladies 
at once, was not long the victim of his mis- 
take, and got more than his deserts in the 
patient fidelity of Edna Lynton. Meantime 
Mrs. Dudley’s attitude to her husband and 
stepmother suggested an even more villainous 
secret than the one which is rather skilfully 
concealed from the reader until the 
dénodment takes place. ‘Love la 
story, 


Frangaise’ is a pretty, harmless 








and the rest are all of a mildly sensational 
type, quite unimpressive. 

It would seem that Red Saunders, by Mr. 
H. Wallace Phillips (Limpus, Baker & Co.), 
appeared three years ago in America. But it 
is not any the worse for that. It contains 
four stories having the same principal charac- 
ter, and all told in the same strain of familiar 
slang and thrice familiar sentiment. The 
stories are about Reddy, or Red Saunders, or 
Chantay Seeche Ked, whose portrait forms a 
frontispiece — a red-haired cow-boy, who 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds, was 
tender-hearted as a girl, as fond of swearing 
as a Thames bargee, and wore his fashionably 
coloured bair a foot and a half long. We 
have read a good deal about Saunders and his 
like of late, and the thing about them which 
strikes the outsider most forcibly is the extra- 
ordinary strength of the family likeness each 
of these gentlemen bears to all the others. 
They are cut to one pattern in drinking, 
fighting, swearing, courting, and general 
behaviour ; they are genial ruflians in dispo- 
sition, amiable brigands or prizefighters in 
their habits, and their authors are invariably 
very much in love withthem. Butitmay safely 
be said that, so far, none of them has equalled 
the dashing fellows fathered by Bret Harte. 
Red Saunders is a very good specimen of the 
school, and is not likely to bore even the 
mature English reader, whilst youngsters will 
certainly delight in him. 








MINOR BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Last Days of Great Men: Cromwell, 
Napoleon, Mahomet, by W. Quartermaine 
East, D.L., with a Diary of the Journey of 
the Emperor Napoleon I. from Smorgoni to 
Paris, by Baron Paul de Bourgoing (Samp- 
son Low & Co.), has agood title. It suggests 
an illuminating comparison of the characters 
and beliefs of warriors who were no less 
interesting in themselves than representative 
of their respective ages and peoples. Doubt- 
less comparatively little is known of the inmost 
thoughts of the three men ; but that fact serves 
only to whet the appetite. Thereader at once 
expects that a writer, who now, for the first 
time, gives to the public an account in English 
of Napoleon’s journey after the Russian cam- 
paign, has ransacked the hidden historical 
materials of Great Britain, France, and 
Arabia, in order to fill in the outlines of 
his trilogy. There is some hope of a philo- 
sophie disquisition on the types of character 
produced by these fighting creeds and their 
effect upon mankind at large. Our imagina- 
tion even pictures a succession of tripartite 
hero-studies as piquantly chaotic as those 
brought together in this volume: Confucius, 
St. Louis, and General Gordon, or (to copy 
Mr. East’s chronological arrangement of his 
heroes) Peter the Great, Bismarck, and 
Socrates; or Hildebrand, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Buddha. Imagination falters at sight 
of the vistas thus opened up. The printed 
reality, alas! speedily dampsall such anticipa- 
tions. Apart from the title and the Napoleonic 
diary, to which we have alluded, the book 
is of little worth, and teems with mis- 
statements—most of them on small points, 
but some even on weighty matters. The 
best part of the volume is that which treats 
of Cromwell (it appears en passant that to 
certain words of the author on an ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly hot afternoon in August, 1896,’’ uttered 
‘‘without any prepense,’’ at The Durdans, 
the world is primarily indebted for the Crom- 
well statue at Westminster). Mr. East is 
rightly severe on Charles I.’s double-dealing, 
and duly exalts Cromwell’s fundamental sin- 
cerity. But it is incorrect to say that ‘ the 
leading characteristic throughout life ’’ of the 
latter ‘‘in his dealings with foreign Courts, 
his own Parliament, King, or Scottish Pres- 
byterians,’’ was ‘‘that of a dogged straight- 





forward man.’’ If Mr. East had studied Dr. 
Gardiner as much as Carlyle, he would know 
that Cromwell’s foreign policy was far from 
straightforward, and that it often wobbled 
and wavered in a most suspicious way, doubt- 
less from lack of foresight. Mr. East’s treat- 
ment of the Drogheda massacre (pp. 28-30) 
is likewise defective, and cannot escape the 
charge of suppressio veri. On p. 48 he 
writes as though the ‘‘ New Model Army ’’ were 
composed of ‘‘gay worldly youth hitherto 
occupied in frivolous pursuits.’’ It is, how- 
ever, notorious that it owed its strength to 
the best of the squires and farmers in the 
Parliamentary ranks. Further, it is impossible 
to agree with Mr. East (pp. 94-97) that 
there is much evidence in favour of the 
theory that Cromwell's remains were secretly 
removed to Newburgh, and another corpse 
substituted, soas to avoid desecration. For 
this we need something more than the tradi- 
tion of the Bellasyse family or the statement of 
‘*an old book dating back over two centuries.”’ 

But the part dealing with Napoleon is 
far less satisfactory. The author quotes a 
long extract from the Fouché ‘ Mémoires,’ 
clearly unsuspicious of their spuriousness ; he 
also asserts that even after Kellermann’s 
charge the Austrians might readily have 
won the day at Marengo if their wings had 
closed in on the French; further, he confuses 
(p. 125) the march of the French army from 
Boulogne to the Danube in 1805 with the pre- 
parations for the campaign of Marengo in 
1800. He also opines (p. 127) that Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1814 ‘‘ was a series of unpardon- 
able mistakes.’’ Wellington, Jomini, and 
Clausewitz always regarded it as a master- 
piece of skilful daring. And what are we to 
say of this sentence (p. 121) ?— 

“ On the fateful day that he [Napoleon] abandoned 
Moscow (October 13) the death dirge of his tran- 
scendent greatness had sounded ; the humiliating 
conspiracy of Malet had been discovered, and Mar- 
mont had been vanquished at Salamanca, and the 
Frevch army driven out of Spain.” 


We have never seen a sentence more crowded 
with mistakes. Napoleon left Moscow on 
October 19th; he waged two great and bril- 
liant campaigns before his first abdication ; 
the daring coup de main of Malet startled all 
Paris on October 22nd-23rd, and, of course, the 
French were not driven out of Spain until 
months after Vittoria in the summer of 1813. 

The closing sketch of Mahomet—Mr. East 
keeps to the old spelling —is slight, and 
abounds in rhapsodic parentheses on the 
imperfections of British law, the work of the 
Salvation Army, Biblical exegesis, &c. Dis- 
cursiveness is the chief characteristic of the 
author’s style. In the middle part, the 
account of Marengo (which the author seems 
somehow to connect with Napoleon’s closing 
years) is sandwiched in between various 
remarks on the Russian campaign; and, 
indeed, everywhere the narrative struggles 
through a rich growth of reflections on things 
in general, with hazy references here and 
there to the last days of the three men in 
question. Slips such as ‘‘Hybernian”’ (p. 27), 
“¢ Jacobite ’’ for Jacobin (p. 39), ‘‘ Fille Dolo- 
roso’’ (applied to the Duchesse d’ Angouléme), 
‘‘Pallein’’ (persistently written for Tallien), 
‘‘Quod seriptum scriptam”’ (p. 119), ‘* Olt ”’ for 
Ott, ‘‘Malas’’ for Melas (p. 124), ‘* Mon- 
tillon’’ for Montholon (p. 207), reflect little 
credit on the proof-reading ; but the worst 
feature of the work is its indulgence in his- 
torical gossip of the flimsiest kind—witness 
the silly story (p. 177) of the Emperor’s vitals 
being abstracted by rats during the post 
mortem examination. It is needless to say 
that neither Surgeon Henry nor any other 
truthful person who was present refers to any- 
thing of the sort. Historical students will 
thank Mr. East for making accessible the 
little-known ‘ Diary of the Emperor’s Journey 
in 1812’; but there their obligations end. 
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In Letters of a Templar (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) Mr. William Lowes Rushton has col- 
lected the correspondence and extracts from 
the speeches of his father, Edward Rushton, 
who died in 1851. The letters illustrate the 
life of an interesting Liverpool worthy, and 
throw occasional light on social and political 
movements of two generations ago. As a 
young man Rushton made himself conspicuous 
by public speeches against the Parliamentary 
candidatures of Canning in 1820 and Hus- 
kisson in 1823, and his attacks so pleased 
them that they advised him to enter the 
legal profession instead of conducting the 
newspaper of which he was chief proprietor. 
From 1824 till 1839, therefore, he lived in 
London, first as a student and afterwards as 
a barrister. Styled ‘‘ Roaring Rushton’”’ by 
Cobbett, he made many friends, and long 
aspired to a seat in the House of Commons, 
where, he said, ‘‘I could stand my ground, 
and show the stuff of which I am made”’; but 
family responsibilities obliged him to settle 
down in the stipendiary magistrateship of 
Liverpool, which he held for the last twelve 
years of his life. 


The Memoirs of George Elers, which Lord 
Monson and his brother-in-law, Mr. G. Leve- 
son-Gower, have printed from the MSS. found 
in the library at Burton Hall, have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann. It cannot be said 
that the record of fashionable society at the 
beginning of the last century is sufficiently well 
written to be of much interest. The reader 
will find the earlier part, relating Capt. 
Elers’s experiences in India, more attractive, 
as they afford some notion of the hardships 
of campaigning in India at the close of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth, even for men of wealth. The ordeal 
was terribly trying to the ordinary officer who 
lived on his pay, and to the men under his com- 
mand, and the mortality from disease must 
have been terribly high. The future duke figures 
largely in this part of the volume, and not 
very favourably. On the other hand, what 
is told of Sir David Baird fully comes up to 
his reputation of “‘not Baird, but Bayard.’’ 


The Cavalier in Exile: being the Lives of 
the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
Written by Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 
(Newnes.)—A pocket edition of the lives of 
herself and her husband by that august lady 
whom the irreverent courtiers of the time of 
Charles II. called Mad Meg of Neweastle, but 
whom the Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge eulogized in terms that might have 
brought a blush to the cheeks of Queen Eliza- 
beth, is welcome. Editions not wholly dis- 
similar are in existence. ‘The Life of the 
Thrice Noble, High and Puissant Prince 
William Cavendishe, Duke, Marquess and 
Earl of Newcastle; Earl of Ogle; Viscount 
Mansfield; and Baron of Bolsover, of Ogle, 
Bothal and Hepple,’ &c., was printed in 
London in 1667, and dedicated to his most 
sacred Majesty Charles II., of whose throne, 
as of that of his father, the duke had been 
one of the bulwarks ; while the sketch of the life 
of his heroic duchess originally appeared as an 
appendix to the first edition of that lady’s 
‘ Nature’s Pictures, drawn by Fancy’s Pencil 
to the Life, 1655-6.’ The latter biography was 
reprinted by Sir Egerton Brydges at Lee 
Priory Press, 1814. Both works were included 
in the ‘‘ Library of Old Authors”’ and in other 
series, and a library edition was issued in 1886 
under the editorship of Mr. C. H. Firth. The 
orthography, punctuation, &e., of the first 
edition are, so far as we have observed, scru- 
pulously followed, the prefatory matter, which 
in the case of almost all the duchess’s work is 
superabundant, being retained. It furnishes 
curious proof how much pains were taken by 
the duchess in the task of alteration and 
annotation-—many folio volumes from her pen 
are in existence in MS.—that in two 





copies of the first edition which we have 
compared with the reprint, the words, p. 10 
of the new edition, printed therein in italics, 
“Thus they remain’d upon duty, without 
receiving any payment or allowance from His 
Majesty,’’ are carefully deleted, Why they 
appear in italics in the reprint is not clear, 
since in the original they are in roman text. 
One or two other passages are similar’, 
blotted. It would be of interest to learn if 
all copies of the first edition still preserved 
and accessible have similar marks of oblitera- 
tion. Of the two works the life of the duke is 
historically the more important. That of the 
duchess is, however, the more interesting and 
characteristic, and is in its way a gem. A 
reduction of a fine portrait of the duke and 
duchess serves as a frontispiece.: There is no 
preliminary matter. Such in an edition 
intended to be popular would bean advantage, 
but ignorance concerning the duke and his 
biographer is not creditable. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Christianity and Modern Civilization. By 
W. S. Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.)—To the 
general public Mr. Lilly is by this time 
sufficiently familiar. A well-informed and 
cultivated defender of the Roman Church, 
he is ever ready to shed light on some 
aspect of the present from his not inconsider- 
able knowledge of the past, and to point the 
moral of the need of submission to ecclesi- 
astical authority, for the sake not merely 
of religion, but even of civilization. These 
chapters are of this order. Theyare popular, 
interesting, and partisan. They are not 
brilliant, for the author is too egotistical 
to be really that; but they are sufficiently 
pleasant, and those who like reading magazine 
articles in book form will find them suggestive, 
if not valuable. They may be advised, how- 
ever, to skip the opening dialogue on ‘The 
Study of History.’ Its unfortunate pomposity 
only emphasizes the writer’s lack of the 
peculiar skill needed to achieve success 
in this most attractive, but most difficult 
literary form. Indeed, the writer’s worst 
faults are here exhibited, and the net 
result is little more than that Mr. Lilly 
has become acquainted with many views 
of human history, and does not believe a 
naturalistic philosophy will hold water. We 
agree with him; but we find little to confirm 
our belief in his remarks, which are as com- 
monplace in matter as they are artificial in 
form. ‘To turn to the book itself, It is a sug- 
gestive review of the history of civilization, 
or a part of it, in so far as it has been affected 
by the Christian Church. The early chapters 
appear to be wholly admirable, and should 
serve to remove from the reader’s mind the 
notion of obscurantism and ceremonialism still 
in the popular fancy attaching to Roman 
Catholics. The following sentences will be a 
surprise to an ardent Puritan :— 


“The Gospel, which as St. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians he delivered to them...... was DO Ccata- 
logue of dogmas, but the manifestation of a Person.” 

_“The victory of Christianity was the personal 
victory of its Founder. It was no body of dectrine, 
no code of ethics, but the Prophet of Nazareth him- 
self, whom men slew and hanged upon a tree, that 
triumphed over the majesty of the Czsars, and 
founded upon the ruins of the ancient Roman polity 
a mightier and more enduring Empire.” ‘ 


The boldness with which New Testament 
criticism is approached would scandalize many 
respectable Anglicans, who yet regard 
Romanists as om a lower level of rationality 
than themselves. Nor would some of them be 


less disturbed by the following excellent 

description of the earliest Christians :— 
“Their assemblies had more in common with the 

modern Catholic Confraternity and the modern 

te class meeting......than with the modern 
urch.” 





On the other hand, it seems to us little 
short of nonsense to assert that in ‘‘ A.p. 71 
the rod of ecclesiastical power passed from 
Jerusalem to the Vatican mount.’’ Nor 
is it possible to accept the author’s account 
of feudalism as anything but one-sided, 
He treats it as a purely secular growth, 
whereas Prof. Maitland has pointed out 
what a large part the Church played in 
it. Ecclesiastical immunities were one of 
the main factors that produced the feudal 
organization, and apparently even serf- 
dom owed much to monastic rule. The 
account of Hildebrand is equally one-sided; 
nor does it, in our opinion, add to the 
grandeur of Gregory VII. to deny to him far- 
reaching aims of spiritual dominion. But the 
main point laboured by Mr. Lilly is, in our 
opinion, made out. The matter isso important 
and so often neglected that we quote his 
words :— 

“The debt of the modern world to Gregory is 
mainly this, that by his heroic courage and faith 
unfailing, the triumph of monarchical absolutism 
throughout Europe was retarded for two cen- 
turies,” 

“We owe it to him that the Latin Church did 

not sink, like the Greek, into the puppet of Imperial 
despotism, and that the human conscience was 
recognized in the Western world as a domain into 
which the jurisdiction of temporal princes did not 
extend.” 
This is, roughly speaking, true. The liberty 
of the Church prepared the way for the 
liberty of the individual conscience, al- 
though the way was indirect, and the 
Papalist had no regard for the individual 
as such. But there is a succession from 
the claims of Hildebrand to the political 
ideals of the modern world which neither 
side would have cared to admit, and conse- 
quently it is too often ignored even by those 
who should know. We do not subscribe to 
every phrase of Mr. Lilly’s essay, yet in a 
work designed for popular consumption it is 
pleasant to see at last a recognition of one of 
the most important factors in the making 
of the world in which we live. 

The chapter on the ‘Inquisition’ is thin 
and poor, and the author fails to distinguish 
between the medizeval Inquisition and the 
Spanish. There is a concluding essay on 
‘Matrimony,’ in which Mr. Lilly points out 
the alarming laxity of many of the Reformers 
in this respect—by the way, he is not correct 
in his descriptions of the unions of priests in 
the early Middle Ages—and argues that mono- 
gamy, as the support of civilization, is irre- 
trievably dependent on Church authority. We 
cannot enter into a discussion on this point, 
but we must say that the book as a whole 
is useful, as showing the great part played in 
the past, and by its influence in the present, 
by that organization under whose shadow 
there were maintained and made possible the 
highest elements in civilization. Mr. Lilly’s 
inference is that they can and will subsist no 
otherwise. But that—as Mr. Kipling would 
say—is another story. 


Reunion Essays, by W. R. Carson (Long- 
mans), is a series of interesting, but not par- 
ticularly novel papers by a ‘‘ Liberal’’ Roman 
Catholic priest. The author’s main idea is that 
of development, and much use is made of New- 
man’s famous book. We question whether the 
argument is much strengthened by the intro- 
duction of embryological terms and the some 
what pretentious appeal to perfectly well- 
known instances of biological development. 
As an appeal to the average man, however, 
the book may be useful. It will show him, 
as we have remarked above, that it is not 
necessary to be a fool or to commit intel- 
lectual suicide to be a loyal Roman Catholic. 
And this is still a common opinion even 
among the so-called educated classes. It is 
clear that the writer accepts unfeignedly the 
established results both of modern science and 
modern criticism. His views about Dr. Gore 
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and his doctrine of the Kenosis donotstrike us 
as very clear or consistent. While insisting 
on the Nestorian tendency of the famous essay 
in ‘Lux Mundi,’ he yet asserts himself a 
doctrine of Kenosis which is not easy to dis- 
tinguish (except by its obscurity of expression) 
from that associated with the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. It is, however, welcome to see an 
admission in a popular work that ‘‘ superstition 
has enveloped the practice of invocation to 
such an extent as to make it indistinguishable, 
except to the hawk’s eye of a professional con- 
troversialist,’’ from the worship of God alone. 
This attitude towards the expert apologist 
gives the key-note of the book. The writer 
isunaffectedly disgusted with the sophistries of 
controversial theology, and strives at all times 
to be at once honest and fair to his adver- 
saries. The best things in the book are 
the remarks on the subject of ‘ Infallibility.’ 
He makes it clear—what was known indeed 
to students—that the dogma as propounded 
was a victory for the Liberal, not the Ultra- 
montane party. He shows, as did Newman, 
how very little danger there is to the faith of 
the ordinary Catholic therein. It would, in 
our opinion, require a man of transcendent 
genius and will - power, or one genuinely 
inspired, in the Papal chair, to make such a 
use of his defining authority as really to bring 
him into collision with the sentiments of his 
own co-religionists. The vulgar objection of 
Protestants is commonly that the Pope, if he 
exercises his power, is not likely to do so in a 
way that will please them. This may be true 
enough. But that is the very reason why 
Catholics find the doctrine so ‘‘ comfortable,’’ 
The real interest of the doctrine does not, in 
fact, concern theology at all. It lies rather in 
its completion of the theory of a corporate 
body. But this is a digression. We hope Mr. 
—" book may find readers. It deserves 
them. 


The Sacraments of the New Testament. By 
J.C. Lambert. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.)— 
In this volume, which is the fifth series of the 
Kerr Lectures in connexion with the United 
Free Church of Scotland, the author, dealing 
with baptism and the Lord's Supper, has many 
problems of scholarship and dogma to con- 
sider. Throughout he is fair-minded, and to 
opponents is always courteous, and though he 
offers no original theories, he presents a 
learned and lucid statement of his subject, on 
which so much has been written. His position 
may be described as that of a Low Church- 
man, and, more or less, of an Evangelical 
who is familiar with the writings of various 
schools of theological thought. He un- 
doubtedly displays anxiety to defend orthodox 
conclusions. Speaking, for example, of the 
dates of the New Testament writings, he cor- 
rectly says that the trend of recent criticism 
has been towards the traditional positions, 
and, of course, points to Harnack, who has 
done much to build up and also much to cast 
down. He proceeds to state :— 

“This being the case, it has an obvious bearing 
upon the claim of the New Testament writings 
generally to stand in a group by themselves as the 
authoritative records of the Christian revelation.” 


Where, it may be asked, is this claim made ? 
The claim has been made for, but not by, the 
writings generally. In the first chapter, 
‘Scope and Sources of the Inquiry,’ Mr. Lam- 
bert discusses shortly the historical credibility 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and concludes 
that the book furnishes ‘‘ an account of early 
Christianity which is thoroughly reliable in 
all leading points,’’ It is a mere assump- 
tion, however, to say that the theological 
speeches, in particular, are such as ‘‘ no Gen- 
tile Christian writing more than a generation 
after......could possibly have conceived for 
himself.’’ Baur may have been altogether 
mistaken in declaring that the writer of Acts 
did intentionally impart a Gentile colour- 





ing to the Petrine discourses, but he had 
surely sufficient literary and dogmatic skill to 
determine the theological standpoint of these 
discourses. Mr. Lambert further argues that 
St. Luke furnished a genuinely historical 
account of the words of Jesus, and that 


in Acts he therefore did the same in 
regard to the words of the Apostles. The 
words of the Sermon on the Mount, as 


given in St. Luke, are not identical with 
those in St. Matthew, and show some 
obvious changes, possibly made in favour 
of Ebionitism. It is surely, therefore, dan- 
gerous to found an argument on the account 
of the words of Jesus. Another example may 
be noted of Mr. Lambert’s desire to strengthen 
the traditional belief in the accuracy of the 
New Testament writers. The real or apparent 
difference between the Synoptic Gospels and 
John regarding the Passover and the Last 
Supper is well known, and Mr. Lambert refers 
to many scholars who have offered explana- 
tions of the discrepancy. He himself seems to 
incline to the theory that as Jesus treated the 
Sabbath law with a freedom unknown to the 
rabbis, so he exercised a similar liberty in 
regard to the Passover regulations, and held 
the Passover a day in advance. Over against 
this theory may beset the contention that the 
Synoptists, had such a liberty been exercised, 
would have recorded the fact. 


Essays on Faith. By Rev. P. Hately Waddell, 
D.D. (Blackwood.)—The title of this book is 
not descriptive of its contents. It is, in fact, 
a philosophical history of the course of Chris- 
tian thought in its great transformations and 
developments, written by one who has an un- 
doubted gift for such statement, in language 
free from technicalities and without rhetorical 
superfluity. On the point of style it may be 
remarked that the author’s habit of beginning 
sentences and even paragraphs with the con- 
junction ‘‘for’’ is exasperating The removal 
of all these ‘‘fors’’ would leave the book 
easier to read and not less convincing. FEven 
so, the reader who expected to find in these 
‘Essays’ pieces of discursive reading in the 
manner of Addison or A. K. H. B. would 
soon lay it down again. These ‘ Essays’ are 
serious attempts to appreciate the growth of 
Christian doctrine on the side of thought. 
‘‘Faith’’ is spoken of, in the sense of Mr. 
T. H. Green, as that activity which runs 
before reason and lays hold of a view of the 
universe and God and man different from that 
of the world, which it must lie with the 
future to justify. The object of the book, if 
we may venture to put it in a sentence, is to 
show how that faith which lived in Jesus 
Christ, the view He took of God and man, has 
been dealt with in Catholic doctrine, in the 
Reformation, in rationalism, and in the ideal- 
istic philosophy, so that at last we are in 
possession of its full and true meaning. The 
almost complete absence of names and facts in 
Dr. Waddell’s pages is often a little trying. 
The reader has sometimes to ask himself who 
the thinkers are who are under discussion. 
Yet the book is able and must be considered 
very significant of our times, as showing the 
new type of Christian creed which earnest 
students of a philosophical turn believe to be 
about to prevail. 

A Plea for the Parson. By H. C. Beeching. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This tract, reprinted from‘ Religio 
Laici,’ is for the times. Canon Beeching at- 
tempts to answer not the irreligious, but those 
who prefer charges against the parsons for their 
priestly practices. There is, he points out, a 
fundamental difference of view between the 
two parties. With the parsons worship is an 
end in itself; with the laymen it is only a 
means to an end. Whilerecognizing, without 
taking, the laymen’s position, Canon Beeching 
examines some of the objections against the 
doings of the clergy, and, on the whole, talks 
sensibly about the need of preaching, about 








the ‘‘ dapper performance of ceremonies, with- 
out dignity and without reverence.’’ He may, 
on the other hand, be prudent, but he is 
neither thorough nor brave in his counsels, 
when he says that a clergyman is bound to 
admit that he believes the constitution of his 
own Church to be in harmony with the will of 
God, and therefore believes in his own orders ; 
“but if he is wise and candid he will add 
that to pronounce upon others is outside 
the scope of his commission.’’ In reference 
to preaching in the Middle Ages, Canon 
Beeching asserts that if it ‘‘ fell into neglect 
here and there, the fault lay with the individual 
priest or bishop.’’ In the earlier part, at 
least, of the Middle Ages preaching was an 
episcopal duty, and the bishop was the only 
man in a diocese who had the right to preach. 
At the Council of Limoges, 1031, a request 
was made for preaching in other places besides 
the episcopal seats. At the fourth Lateran 
Council, 1215, bishops were enjoined to send 
preachers to the parishes within their sees ; 
but it was really the Mendicants, and especi- 
ally the Dominicans, whotook up the neglected 
duty of the bishops and made preaching a 
regular part of the Church’s work. There is 
much profitable advice and sound argument 
in this little book. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 

A History of East Leake. By Sidney Pel} 
Potter. (Nottingham, Cooke.)— This is a 
short and eminently readable and most 
earefully written monograph. In fact, it 
is one of the best histories of a country 
village, both manorial and ecclesiastical, that 
it has ever been our pleasure to notice. Any 
one contemplating the achievement of a like 
work could scarcely do better than take this. 
as his model. It is just the right length, and 
includes everything (save natural history) that 
pertains to village history and village life. 
Mr. Potter, who has been rector for fifteen 
years, steers clear of that excessive verbosity 
which is the usual failing of country clergy 
in undertaking a book of this nature. It is 
written specially for the parishioners, but can 
hardly fail to prove satisfactory not only to 
those interested in that part of Nottingham- 
shire, but also to the general antiquary or 
ecclesiologist. East Leake is a quiet, plea- 
santly situated village near the western 
extremity of the South Wolds of Nottingham- 
shire. It possesses no specific attractions, no 
ancient manor-house or castle, whilst the 
church could be readily surpassed in magni- 
tude and in architectural beauty by many 
another village sanctuary of the Midlands. 
And yet Mr. Potter manages to make his 
book interesting and pleasant from cover 
to eover, whilst it bears throughout the 
unmistakable stamp of genuine local as 
well as literary research. There is a good 
map, with an account of the hill, road, 
and field names; a careful history of 
the manor and local courts; historical notes. 
and parish stories; an admirable account 
of the church; lists not only of rectors, but of 
assistant clergy, churchwardens, and clerks ; 
a record of the enclosures of 1798-1801; an 
account of the church books and of parish 
finance and charities; with particulars as to 
persons of note and as to village trades and 
the fluctuation of population. This village is 
one of the few apparently purely agricultural 
parishes of the county that have increased 
instead of decreasing in population during 
the last decade. This is owing, however, to. 
the introduction of the trades of basket-making 
and gypsum-mining, and not to any superior 
tilling operations. As to the church, it is by 
no means without attraction. The north wall 
of the nave, to judge from the illustration, is 
quite possibly pre-Roman. There are some 
old seats of fifteenth and seventeenth century 
date, a carved oak pelican, and other well- 
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illustrated details; but the greatest curiosity 
is the great vamping horn or trumpet, 7 ft. 9in. 
long when extended, and having a mouth 212 in. 
in diameter. Similar trumpets exist in four 
other churches. This example is locally known 
as ‘‘the Shawm.’’ It was in use until about 
the middle of the last century as part of the 
west gallery orchestra, a bass singer vamping 
the bass through it. ‘‘The parish plough was 
also kept in this church until the fifties of the 
last century.’’ The illustrations throughout 
these pages are excellent, numerous, and well 
chosen. Many of the parishioners will be glad 
to notice that not only is there a portrait of 
the most distinguished of the rectors, John 
Davenant, who was Bishop of Salisbury from 
1621 to 1641, but also of Joseph Burton, parish 
clerk from 1822 to 1882, whose family held the 
clerkship for five generations. 

The forty-second volume of the Scottish 
History Society’s publications reaches us in 
the form of the Chartulary of the Abbey of 
Lindores, 1195-1479, edited by the Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Lindores Abbey, which was 
erected on the southern banks of the Tay, 
about half a mile from the little town of New- 
burgh, has formed the subject of at least two 
previous volumes—one an historical work by 
Mr. Alexander Laing, the other a reprint, for 
the Abbotsford Club (1841), of a ‘Chartulary 
of Lindores,’ which has no just claim to the 
title. The present transcript is from a manu- 
script in the possession of the family of Cuning- 
hame of Caprington, Kilmarnock, of which 
some account had already been given in the 
Proceedings (vol. xx.) of the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries. It contains much valu- 
able material for antiquaries and students of 
the Church history of Scotland in the Middle 
Ages. Lindores was founded by Earl David, 
a grandson of David I., who is commonly 
known in historyas Earlof Huntingdon. The 
foundation has been supposed by some to have 
been in fulfilment of a vow made by the earl 
when in danger of shipwreck, returning to 
Scotland from the Third Crusade; but Bishop 
Dowden adduces good reasons for discrediting 
the tradition—a tradition which, by the way, 
supplied Scott with a figure for ‘The Talis- 
man.’ It is certainly significant that the 
foundation charter now printed does not con- 
tain the slightest allusion to the alleged vow. 
Several points of interest crop up in these old 
documents. One is made to realize again to 
what a large extent the parish revenues of 
distant churches were diverted to the abbeys. 
The Lindores Chartulary illustrates the 
steps taken for the transfer of grants of parish 
churches in several cases, some in amplest 
detail. Earl David even granted two churches 
from his English possessions, a practice 
apparently as common at that time as 
it was to confer Scottish land and churches 
on monasteries in England. The efforts 
of the Church at this early date in the 
cause of education are seen in several 
entries. Notices are recorded of schools 
at Dunblane, Dunkeld, and Muthill, which 
make a valuable addition to the similar notices 
collected by the late Mr. Joseph Robertson. 
None of these appear to have been, strictly 
speaking, monastic schools, and probably 
there were more schools of a similar kind than 
the notices preserved in written records would 
jead some to imagine. The little group of 
Leslie charters supplies a glimpse of the 
existence of bondmen in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The last claim of serf- 
dom proved in a Scots court was in 1364, but 
the old language of the charters clearly per- 
sisted long beyond that date. In regard to 
the bestowal of gifts and grants intended to 
‘secure the prayers of the faithful for the souls 
in purgatory the Lindores Chartulary is sin- 
gularly barren compared with several of the 
Scottish registers ; but there are two or three 
cases which will be found interesting. The 


‘Jaw and usage of the Church with respect to 








the erection of private chapels are well illus- 
trated in more than one writ. The essential 
principle on which the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities insisted was that the rights of the parish, 
or mother church, as it was styled, should be 
respected. The Papal Bulls transcribed in 
the chartulary will be found of considerable 
interest, though only one of the fifteen—an 
Innocent III.—is, in the language of diplo- 
matics, a ‘‘great Bull.’’ With the latter 
exception, none of these Bulls is noticed by 
Mr. Bliss in the ‘ Calendar of Papal Registers,’ 
and, presumably, they are not recorded in the 
extant Papal ‘ Regesta.’ The Lindores Char- 
tulary, therefore, affords material for supply- 
ing some of the deficiencies in the early 
archives of the Vatican. Of Bishop Dowden’s 
editorship of the work it is impossible to 
speak too highly. His translations of the 
writs are excellent, and the _ illustrative 
material supplied by his introduction and 
notes bears everywhere an indication of care 
and learning and wide research. The book is 
enhanced in value by its illustrations in fac- 
simile and its reproductions of ancient seals 
connected with the Abbey. A word of praise 
must be awarded to the copious index prepared 
by Mr. Alexander Mill, of the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh. 

A History of the Parish of North Meols. 
By William Farrer. (Liverpool, Young & 
Sons). — Those who are only acquainted 
with the town of Southport as it exists at 
present—where modernness is written on 
every house, and where even the sea in its 
form of marine lakes is artificial—will learn 
with surprise that it enshrines within it one 
of the oldest parishes of Lancashire, whose 
history goes back to pre-Norman times. 
Southport is but a modern outgrowth on the 
sandhills of the parish of North Meols, and 
the object of the work before us is to trace the 
history and antiquities of the place from 
the era of Domesday onwards. The parish 
deserves attention from its physical fea- 
tures. Not indeed to the casual observer, 
for sandhills—and Meols appears to be 
derived from an Icelandic word with that 
meaning — are not in themselves calcu- 
lated to awaken enthusiasm, but up to modern 
times there existed among these sand- 
hills a mere, some five miles long and two 
miles broad, known as Martin Mere, and 
described by Leland as ‘‘ the greatest meare in 
Lancastreshire.’’ This must have been a rich 
treasure-house of bird life, but from the his- 
torical standpoint antiquaries are more inte- 
rested to know that its peaty bottom hid and 
preservedrelicsof prehistorictimes, Numerous 
antlers of the red deer have been found, and no 
fewer than three canoes have been discovered 
at various times, the last as late as 1899. We 
venture to express the hope that those to 
whom the land now belongs (for the mere has 
been drained) will not forget the value of such 
prehistoric relics, but will see that any further 
objects found are preserved with the care 
which they merit. Mr. Farrer, too, may be 
congratulated on the success of his history. 
He has spared no pains to trace and 
study every available document bearing 
on his subject, and the book everywhere 
shows the endeavour to secure for his state- 
ments not only interest, but accuracy. If 
this be the first work of the kind from Mr. 
Farrer’s pen, the world of historical and 
antiquarian research will give him a warm 
welcome, and hope that he may devote him- 
self to further investigation on the same lines. 
It is not a book, of course, to appeal to 
the general public, but for those who are 
interested either in history as a whole, or in 
the particular district dealt with, it will prove 
a welcome addition to the numerous parochial 
histories which have issued from the press 
during recent years. 

Naturally, however, the larger portion of 
the work is occupied with the document- 





ary history of the parish of North Meols, 
It consisted of two townships—North Meols 
and Birkdale. North Meols belonged soon 
after the Conquest to the family of Bussel, 
Barons of Penwortham, one of whom, jn 
Stephen’s reign, gave the chapel of Meols to 
Evesham Abbey. From them it passed, through 
the Lacys, Coudrays, and Aughtons, to the 
Heskeths, now represented by Mr. Bibby- 
Hesketh, of Meols Hall, to whom the book js 
dedicated. The township of Birkdale was of 
less importance, and the village which repre- 
sented it was swept away by the sea in the 
fourteenth century. Therecords of this town- 
ship have, however, been traced by the author 
with the same care as those of North Meols, 
and few facts can have been overlooked. He 
might perhaps, by further inquiries, have added 
to the information he furnishes of some of 
the less-known families of the parish. Among 
these, for example, were the Blevins, who are 
still represented in the district. They claim 
descent from a certain Madoc ap Bleddyn, 
whose nationality is self-evident; and a John 
Blevyn is mentioned among the tenants of the 
manor of North Meols in 1460. Another 
member of the family made a benefaction to 
the school in 1690, and others occur inci- 
dentally in various parts of the book. The 
list of rectors, which is very full, con- 
tains two or three interesting entries. In 
1342 the living was held by Stephen de 
Claverleye. As it belonged at this time to 
the Abbey of Evesham, no doubt Stephen 
belonged to the Shropshire village of Claver- 
ley, situated not far from the Worcester- 
shire border. For the years between 1557 
and 1569 it was filled by a bishop, Thomas 
Stanley, Bishop of Sodor, who was a great 
pluralist. He was an illegitimate son of Lord 
Monteagle, who in his will bids his executors 
to reward him and his sister ‘‘ if they behave 
well.’’ In 1639 the Crown presented James 
Starkie, who was a true “‘ Vicar of Bray.’’ An 
Episcopalian when presented, he was a Pres- 
byterian during the Commonwealth, but con- 
formed at the Restoration, and retained his 
living till 1684, when he died. The church 
itself, rebuilt about 1730—as is proved by 
briefs in numerous churches—possesses no 
architectural interest. Of the maps, two 
represent Southport as it was in 1825 and 
1834 respectively, and the third is a specially 
interesting map of the district, reproduced 
from one published in 1786, showing Martin 
Mere. The volume is carefully printed, 
and we have detected only a few typo- 
graphical errors. On p. 23, however, one 
occurs which, though slight in itself, ob- 
secures an interesting trade name. In the 
list of those who had to plead in a suit at 
Lancaster in 1465, after the names of various 
labourers and yeomen, appears ‘‘ Roger Herry- 
son Webster.’’ This should clearly be Roger 
Herryson, webster, that is, weaver by trade. 
The book, as already stated, is singularly com- 
plete, and it is clearly no fault of the author that 
it is not quite perfect in this respect. We 
note, however, that his application to collate the 
manuscripts of one family concerned was not 
granted. He utters no word of blame himself, 
but we may be permitted to say, in the inte- 
rests of scientific historical research, that such 
a refusal—unless there were private reasons of 
which we know nothing—was an opportunity 
of usefulness missed, if not a failure to grasp 
the true responsibility involved in the posses- 
sion of historical treasures. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Francis W. Hirst has reprinted, 
under the title Free Trade and other Funda- 
mental Doctrines of the Manchester School, 
a number of selections from the speeches 
and writings of Cobden, Bright, the late 
Lord Farrer, and others. The volume 1s 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
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We do not thoroughly agree with the editor’s 
introduction, as, for example, in his statement 
that ‘‘the more the revenue that is required, 
the stronger is the demand of the governing 
classes that indirect taxation, which bears most 
heavily on the poor, shall be increased.’’ We 
saw no sign of any such demand on the part 
of the governing classes until Mr. Chamber- 
lain raised the question of preferential duties 
for the colonies; and the defence of this pro- 
posal rests upon wholly different grounds. 
Mr. Francis Hirst also repudiates too strongly 
what he calls ‘‘ the favourite misapprehension 
about the Manchester School...... that in its 
anxiety to enlarge and secure the freedom 
of the individual it was not merely jealous, 
but entirely hostile to the activity of the 
State.’”” He calls this a ‘‘ vulgar error.’’ 
But Mr. Bright’s attitude towards the 
Adulteration Acts, and that of many Free 
Traders towards the Factory Acts, gave at 
least some ground for the suspicion. It has 
no applicability to present circumstances, as 
there have arisen cross divisions which 
defy simple classification. Then, again, in 
describing the unpopularity of Cobden and 
Bright for their opposition to the Crimean 
war, the editor goes too far in saying that 
after ‘‘a few years’’ had passed, ‘‘ every 
man of sense and every statesman of repute 
acknowledged that the war had been a great 
mistake.’?’ We doubt whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain, for example, who was a defender of the 
war, has acknowledged that the whole war, 
from beginning to end, was a great mistake. 
The early stages of the war may be distin- 
guished from its continuation in the Crimean 
expedition. The statement which calls Mr. 
Bright the ‘‘ most trusted colleague’’ of Mr. 
Gladstone is an exaggeration of Mr. Bright’s 
position in Liberal administrations. Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have put before Mr. 
Bright at least Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, 
and Lord Kimberley. Some of the head-notes 
to the chapters are also subject to criticism, 
as, for example, the following, of Cobden :— 

“ His prediction that tariff reductions in England 

would lead to a more liberal policy in Germany was 
also verified, and for many years Germany became 
one of our principal sources of food supply. sending 
us in 1877 no Jess than 7,000,000 ewt. of wheat and 
flour. And at the present time the empire of 
Germany appears among the three or four best 
customers of British manufactured goods.” 
There seems to us in this passage some omis- 
sion of what we call ‘‘ the whole truth.” A 
good deal of the matter quoted from Cobden 
is, of course, old-fashioned and out of dzie, 
as, for instance, the observation that, ‘‘ in 
human affairs at least, the Reformed faith con- 
duces more than Catholicism to the prosperity 
of nations.’” People nowadays would be more 
disposed to admit a bearing of faith on reli- 
gious affairs than on what Cobden calls 
‘human affairs ’’ and prosperity. On the other 
hand, the third part, ‘ America,’ in Cobden’s 
‘England, Ireland, and America,’ is curiously 
prophetic. He is said to have been blind to 
the probable commercial facts of the modern 
world. But writing in 1835 he was more right 
about the nature of the development of the 
United States than was Tocqueville in his 
book and letters ‘of about the same period. 
Cobden thought that the commercial develop- 
ment of the United States must necessarily 
catch up and pass our own, and that we should 
be, whatever our policy, ‘‘ overshadowed by 
the commercial and naval ascendency of the 
United States.” He went wrong as to the 
mercantile marine of the rival Power, but then 
it was not till the privateering of the civil 
war that the American mercantile marine 
broke down. Cobden’s warnings as to the 
growth of the American cotton manufacture 
and as to the necessary effects of ‘‘a quicker 
- <ggeamaee genius ”’ stand true at the present 
ime. 

Lost in Blunderland is a second part of 
‘Clara in Blunderland,’ by Caroline Lewis 





(Heinemann). It begins ill, but when we 
came to a portrait of Lord Lansdowne as a 
lizard, we felt that the illustrator was still 
competent, and the discussions with the German 
Emperor, though less happy than the fresher 
pages of the first part, are laughable. 


The Lyons Mail. Translated from the 
French of M. Excoffon by Robert H. Sherard. 
(Greening.)—Mr. R. H. Sherard’s qualifica- 
tions for dealing with French subjects are well 
known. He possesses a close acquaintance with 
France and her people and language, and en- 
joys, besides, the advantage of friendship with 
some of the most prominent among our French 
contemporaries. The book he has just trans- 
lated, under the title of ‘The Lyons Mail,’ 
purports to supply the true story of the famous 
murder of the courier, John Joseph Excoffon, 
in 1796, the memory of which has been per- 
petuated in drama up tothe present day. The 
story is told by a descendant of the courier, 
who often heard it from the lips of his grand- 
father, John Maurice Excoffon, the son of the 
murdered man. The object is to show that 
Joseph Lesurques, who was guillotined for the 
murder, and is widely supposed to have 
been innocent of the crime, was guilty; 
and it must be said that M. Excoffon makes 
out a strong case for his point of view, 
which has been confirmed by Mr. Sherard’s 
own independent inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood of Melun, where the murder was perpe- 
trated. By his own countrymen, certainly, 
the innocence of Lesurques seems to be 
regarded as a piece of fiction invented en- 
tirely for dramatic effect, and none of the 
attempts of his family to get the verdict 
quashed has proved successful. M. Excoffon, 
after a graphic description of the dangerous 
condition of French highways circa 1796, and 
of the circumstances connected with the 
murder, furnishes a full and lively account, 
accompanied by quotations from official docu- 
ments, of the quite theatrical arrest and 
subsequent trial of Lesurques. He points 
out that all the evidence was against him, and 
that not till the last moment was any doubt 
thrown on the identity of the murderer. But 
Lesurques belonged to an influential family, 
and one of his relations was the power- 
ful Minister, Merlin de Douai. So great 
pressure was used, and no means for avoid- 
ing the family disgrace were left untried. 
One of Lesurques’s accomplices was induced 
to declare him innocent; two other scoundrels 
were suddenly brought forward as having 
taken part in the crime; whilst yet another, 
Dubosc, was declared to have been the actual 
murderer of the courier. It was said to be 
an instance of mistaken identity. It appears, 
however, unfortunately for Lesurques, that 
there was no particular resemblance between 
him and Dubosc, and that it was impossible for 
a number of witnesses to have mistaken the 
two men. The guilt of Lesurques, there- 
fore, seems to be finally established. Mr. 
Sherard’s translation is generally satisfactory, 
but it needs revision. There are some 
irritating Gallicisms, e.g., ‘‘to be in liberty,”’ 
‘¢the truth on the murders,’’ and so forth, 
together with some slipshod sentences. Mr. 
Sherard’s introduction is, however, to the 
point, and his occasional foot-notes throw 
light on sundry examples of not unnatural bias 
on the part of his author. 


In the list of new books which appeared in 
the Athenewm of August 8th was a Report 
by M. Bonnel de Méziéres as to his mission on 
the Upper Ubangi and in the Bahr-el-Ghazel. 
But on sending for it we find that it is the 
report which was presented at the end of 
1900, and printed in Paris early in 1901. It 
is possible that it was treated as a private 
report until recently, and is only now on 
general sale, for which reason, and on account 
of its great interest, we again name it to our 
veaders. There is so little accurate recent 





information upon the French sphere south of 
Darfur, north of the Welle district of the 
Congo State, and west of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, that the report is far from out 
of date. We note that, while Tamboura, with 
which both the Belgians and the French have 
had relations, lies within the Anglo-Egyptian 
sphere, the next sultanate towards the west, 
that of the great chief Zemio, contains terri- 
tories which are Congoleseand Anglo-Egyptian, 
although the main part of Zemio’s dominions 
is in the French sphere. As Zemio is actively 
carrying on the slave trade with Darfur, which 
is also in the French sphere, international 
complications may result. Our author is, we 
are sorry to say, though a critic of the 
Belgians, an advocate of their rubber-collect- 
ing system, based in the first instance on con- 
cessions and on forced labour. The effect of 
Congolese example is indeed extending. 

Memories of a Sister of St. Saviour’s Priory 
(Mowbray & Co.) is a set of papers reprinted 
fromthe Priory Magazine, containing sketches 
of Dr. Neale, Dr. Littledale, and others of the 
High Church clergy, as well as of the self- 
sacrificing labours of the sisters who devote 
themselves to the poor of Soho and the East- 
End. The sketches are interesting, and the 
writer possesses considerable descriptive 
powers, but the language would bear revision. 
Several words are introduced that seem only 
fitted to increase the troubles of the editors 
of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

REPRINTS accumulate rapidly on our table. 
Mr. Lane sends us a new edition of Hawker’s 
Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall, 
originally issued by Russell Smith in 1870. 
They have now been edited with notes and 
appendixes by C. E. Byles, and furnished with 
pleasant illustrations by Mr. Ley Pethybridge. 
A new memoir of Hawker is promised by the 
editor, who should beware of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s biography.—Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
have reproduced, with the coloured illustrations 
which were so exceedingly popular, Nimrod’s 
famous Life of a Sportsman. They were the 
work of the younger Alken: Henry Alken, the 
elder, having died some ten years previously. 
There was a reissue about thirty years ago, 
but there is plenty of room for this one.— 
Messrs. Dent are continuing their pretty 
reprint of Thackeray under the guidance of Mr. 
Walter Jerrold, and have sent us the Christ- 
mas Books with illustrations by Mr, Brock.— 
Mr. A. J. George edits a neat volume of 
Select Poems of S. T. Coleridge, and Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co. publish it. Mr. George, 
who, by the way, lives in Massachusetts, has 
bestowed much pains on his notes. 

WE have on our table Annals of Lord's, and 
History of the M.0.C., by A. D. Taylor 
(Simpkin),—Sallust: Jugurtha, by I. F. Smed- 
ley (Blackwood),—Frazer’s Amis et Amiles: 
Aiol, with Notes by F. B. Kirkman (Black),-— 
The New Cambridge Curriculum in Economics, 
by A. Marshall (Maemillan),—An Introduc- 
tion to Systematic Philosophy, by W. T. 
Marvin (Maemillan),—A Selection from the 
Best English Essays, edited by 8S. Cody 
(Chicago, MecClurg),—The Surd of Meta- 
physics, by Dr. P. Carus (Kegan Paul),—The 
Story of Rapid Transit, by B. Willson 
(Newnes),—Portraiture for Amateurs without 
a Studio, by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, Parts 
I. and IJ. (Hazell, Watson & Viney),— 
Why I Don’t, by W. Pain (Everett),— 
Sweet Doll of Haddon Hall, by J. E. Muddock 
(J. Long),—Three Men and:a Maid, by Phill- 
Ludlow (Drane),—The Romance of the Battle- 
field, by T. R. Threlfall (Everett),—A Veldt 
Vendetta, by B. Mitford (Ward & Lock),— 
Light and Shade, by A. H. Holmes (Burleigh), 
—Into the Sunlight, by E. J. Tomlinson 
(Everett),—Boy or Girl? by C. F. de M. M. 
(Drane),—Chart and Voyage, by T. J. Hardy 
(Green),—Development of Muslim Theology, 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, 
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by D. B. Macdonald (Routledge),—and Jesus 
the Last Initiate, by E. Schuré, translated by 
F. Rothwell (Wellby). Among New Editions 
we have My Man Sandy, by J. B. Salmond 
(Sands & Co.),—and The Wessex of Romance, 
by W. Sherren (Chapman & Hall). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Hello (B.), Studies in Saintship, translated from the 

French, Introduction by V. M. Crawford, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Mead (G._R. S.), Did Jesus live 100 B.C. ? roy. 8vo, 9/. net. 
Schuré (E.), Jesus the Last Great Initiate, translated by 

F. Rothwell, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Herrick (R ), Poems selected from the Hesperides, 30/ net. 
Shelley (P. B.), The Cenci, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Wood (J. D.), Poems in Rhyme and Blank Verse, 4/6 net. 


Music. 
Lavignac (A.), Musical Education, translated by Esther 
Singleton, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Botsford (G. W. and Lillie S.), The Story of Rome as Greeks 
and Romans Tell It, er. 8vo, 4/6 
Curtis (W. K.), The True Abraham Lincoln, cr. 8vo, 10,6 net. 
Wyld (G.), Notes of my Life, 12mo, 3/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Lyde (L. W.), A Geography of Australasia and the East 
Indies, er. 8vo, 1/4 
Millear (Millicent M.), The Journal of a Wandering 
Australian, 8vo, 5/ 
Palmer (W. T.), In Lakeland Dells and Fells, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Philip’s Atlas of the British Isles, New Edition, folio, 31/6 
Sports and Pastimes, 
Doherty (R. F. and H, L.), Lawn Tennis, 4to, 5/ net. 
Philology. 

Beresford-Webb (H. S.), A Second German Book, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
Kirk (J. W. C.), Notes on the Somali Language, 18mo, 5/ net. 
Science. 

Blbs (K.), Electrolytic Preparations, translated by R. 8. 

Hutton, 8vo, 4/6 net. 
‘Garland (L. V. L.), A Flora of the Island of Jersey, 6/ net. 
Henrici (O.) and Turner (G. C.), Vectors and Rotors, 4/6 
Hodge (W. H.), Intuitive Perception presented by a New 
hilosophy of Natural Realism, 8vo, 10/6 
Plunket (Hon. Emmeline M.), Ancient Calendars and Con- 
stellations, cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 
Poore (G. V.), Essays on Rural Hygiene, Third Edition, 6/6 
Practice of Veterinary Surgery: Vol. 3, Regional Surgery, 
by Dr. H. Moller and J. A. W. Dollar, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Reiser (N.), Faults in the Manufacture of Woollen Goods, 
translated by A. Morris and H. Robson, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Ross (Sister), Nursing Notes on Midwifery and Gynecology, 
lémo, 2/ net. 
Rowan (F. J.), The Practical Physics of the Modern Steam 
Boiler, 8vo, 21/ net. 
Stenhouse (K.), An Introduction to Nature Study, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Tod (J.), Arithmetical Guide for Marine Engineers, 6/ net. 
Whittaker’s Electrical Engineer’s Pocket-Book, edited by K. 
Edgcumbe, 12mo, 3/6 net. 
Juvenile Literature. 
Stories for You: Tales for the Little Ones, 4to, 3/6 
General Literature. 
Aldrich (A. R.), Life and How to Live It, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Booth (C.), assisted by others, Life and Labour of the People 
in London, Second Series, Industry, 5 vols., each 5/ net. 
‘Carter (Letitia), Stephen Grey, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Cayley (H.), A Matter of Morals, cr. 8vo, 36 
looper (EB. H.), Sent to the Rescue, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Crommelin (May), Partners Three, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
‘Cross (Victoria), Six Chapters of a Man’s Life, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Defoe (D.), Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 3/6 
Edwards (A.), Jewellers’, Silversmiths’, and Kindred 
Traders’ Accounts, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Forster (R. H.). Idylis of the North, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Gould (Nat), Bred in the Bush, er. 8vo, 2/ 
Hancock (Sardius), Tonford Manor, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Hocking (S. K.), The Tempter’s Power, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Houmas (Mount), A Tragic Contract, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Lee (Vernon), Penelope Brandling, er. 8vo, 2/ 
Lewis (Caroline), Lost in Blunderiand: the Further Adven- 
tures of Clara, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Miller (Mary R.), The Brook Book, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Mitford (Bertram), A Veldt Vendetta, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Old-Age Pensions: are they Desirable and Practicable ? 
Pro—F. Rogers; Con—F., Millar, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Ranger-Gull (C.), The Adventures of Mr. Topham, 
Comedian, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Ridge (W. Pett), Erb, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Spicer (E. EK.) and Pegler (E. C.), Underwriters’ Accounts, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net, 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), The Situations of Lady Patrici:, ¢/ 
Vincent (J.), Sellbridge & Co. : an Australian Story, 3/3 
atson (H. B. Marriott), Alarums and Excursions, 6/ 
‘Williams (Margery), Spendthrift Summer, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Wurtwingler (A.) u. Reichhold (K.), Griechische Vasen- 
: — — 5, 40m. u 
nscriptiones Insularum Maris Agei preter Delum, Div. 5, 
Part 1, edited by F. Hiller de Gaertringen, 24m. 
Rambosson (Y.), Le Nu d’aprés Nature, 5fr. 
: i Philosophy. 
Binet (A.), L’'Année Psychologique, 1902, 15fr. 


: P Science. 
Bibliographie Méthodique des Livres de Mé lecine, 1890- 
1903, 25c. 
General Literature, 
@Maranval (R.), Faux Marquis, 3fr. 50. 


“GYPSY HEATHER.” 

“If you breathe on a heather-spray and send it to your 
man it ’ll show him the selfsame heather where it wur 
born.” —Sinfi Lovell, 

adage Aylwin, standing on the deck of the Petrel, takes 
from his pocket a letter which, before he had set sail to 
return to the south seas, the Melbourne post had brought 
him—a letter from Rhona, staying then with the Boswells 
on a patch of heath much favoured by the Boswells, 
called “Gypsy Heather.” He takes from the envelope a 
withered heather-spray, encircled by a little scroll of paper 
on which Rhona has written the words ‘‘ Remember Gypsy 
Heather.”) 


* 
REMEMBER Gypsy Heather ? 

Remember Jasper’s camping-place 

Where heath-bells meet the grassy dingle, 
And scents of meadow wood and chase, 

Wild thyme and whin-flower seem to mingle? 
Remember where, in Rington Furze, 

I kisssed her and she asked me whether 
I *‘ thought my lips of teazel-burrs, 
That pricked her jis like whin-bush spurs, 
Felt nice on a rinkenny moey* like hers,”— 

Gypsy Heather! 


Il. 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 
Remember her whom nought could tame 
But love of me, the poacher-maiden 
Who showed me once my father’s game 
With which her plump round arms were 
laden, 
Who when my glances spoke reproach 
Said, ‘‘ Things o’ fur an’ fin an’ feather 
Like coneys, pheasants, perch an’ loach, 
An’ even the famous ‘ Rington roach’ 
Wur born for Romany chies to poach ! ”— 
Gypsy Heather ! 


Ill, 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 

Atolls and reefs, you change, you change 

To dells of England dewy and tender, 
You palm-trees in yon coral range 

Seem ‘‘ Rington Birches ” sweet and slender 
Shading the ocean’s fiery glare : 

We two are in the Dell together— 
My body is here, my soul there 
With lords of trap and net and snare, 
The Children of the Open Air,— 

Gypsy Heather! 


IV. 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 

Its pungent breath is on the wind, 

Killing the scent of tropic water ; 
I see her suitors, swarthy skinned, 

Who pine in vain for Jasper’s daughter ; 
The “ Scollard,” with his features tanned 

By sun and wind as brown as leather— 
His forehead scarred with Passion’s brand— 
Scowling at Sinfi tall and grand, 
Who sits with Pharaoh by her hand,— 

Gypsy Heather! 


‘ 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 

Now Rhona sits beneath the tree 

That shades our tent, alone and weeping ; 
And him, the “ Scollard,” him I see: 

From bush to bush I see him creeping — 
I see her mock him, see her run 

And free his pony from the tether, 
Who lays his ears in love and fun, 
And gallops with her in the sun 
Through lace the gossamers have spun,— 

Gypsy Heather ! 


Vi. 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 

She reaches ‘‘ Rington Birches” ; now, 

Dismounting from the “Scollard’s” pony, 
She sits alone with heavy brow, 

Thinking, but not of hare or coney, 
The hot sea holds each sight, each sound 

Of England’s golden autumn weather: 
The Romanies now are sitting round 
The tea-cloth spread on grassy ground ; 
Now Rhona dances heather-crowned, — 

Gypsy Heather! 


Vil, 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 
She’s thinking of this withered spray 
Through all the dance ; her eyes are gleaming 
Darker than night, yet bright as day, 
While round her a gypsy shawl is streaming; 








* Pretty mouth, 





I see the lips—the upper curled, 
A saucy rose-leaf, from the nether, 
Whence—while the floating shaw] is twirled, 
As if a ruddy cloud were swirled— 
Her scornful laugh at him is hurled. — 
Gypsy Heather ! 
VIII. 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 
In storm or calm, in sun or rain, 
There ’s magic, Rhona, in the writing 
Wound round these flowers whose purple stain 
Dims the dear scrawl of Love's inditing : 
Dear girl, this spray between the leaves 
(Now fading like a draggled feather 
With which the nesting song-bird weaves) 
Makes every wave the vessel cleaves 
Seem purple of heather as it heaves.— 
Gypsy Heather! 


ax. 
Remember Gypsy Heather ? 
Oh, Rhona! sights and sounds of home 
Are everywhere; the skylark winging 
Through amber cloud-films till the dome 
Seems filled with love, our love, a-singing. 
The sea-wind seems an English breeze 
Bearing the bleat of ewe and wether 
Over the heath from Rington Leas, 
Where, to the hymn of birds and bees, 
You taught me Romany ’neath the trees,— 
Gypsy Heather! 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 





—~- 


DUMAS'’S NOVELS. 
North Cave, E. Yorks, August 24th, 1903, 

Mr. Lanc seems to have taken my modest 
biographical memoranda in bad part, and the 
fact that they appeared in ‘‘another British 

eriodical” evidently aggravates the offence, 

will not ask you to insert any detailed reply, 
as most of my points Mr. Lang admits, and 
others he declines to discuss. But when he 
tells us he did not mean to say that Dumas 
neglected ‘‘to follow a predetermined plot and 
plan,” Mr. Lang shows himself unfortunate in 
the expression of his thoughts. On p. ix of 
his introductory essay I read: ‘‘He -_— 
wrote for money...... Scott also wrote for 
money, but he at least tried to be more 
methodical, more correct, to follow a predeter- 
mined plot and plan.” 

I have, as Mr. Lang knows, the greatest 
respect for him asa champion of Dumas, and I 
do not need reminding of his superiority, even 
by himself. But it seems to me that in matters 
of detail and fact there is no infallibility or 
inspiration, but only accuracy or inaccuracy. 
If I incur Mr. Lang’s resentment for pointing 
out errors in writings important enough to 
demand such attention, I must bear the lash as 
meekly as may be. Harry A. Spurr. 








THE SIENA ARCHIVES. 


Since Mr. Langton Douglas has at least on 
two occasions (in his ‘ History of Siena,’ and 
again in an article in No. III. of the Burlington 
Magazine on the Sienese artist ‘‘ Sassetta ”) 
referred to the Siena archives in somewhat mis- 
leading terms, may I venture to point out 
through your columns, for the benefit of stu- 
dents and others interested in such matters, 
that neither the Archivio dei Contratti nor the 
Archivio dell’ Opera del Duomo is in any way 
connected with, or subject to, the important 
Archivio di Stato? They are in fact no more 
allied to it than Somerset House and the 
various English diocesan archives are allied to 
the Public Record (Office. The celebrated 
Archivio di Stato is, though far the largest, best 
managed, and most important of the three 
depositories for ancient documents in the city 
of Siena, considerably younger in point of time 
of creation. Its formation was commenced 
under the Grand Dukes of Tuscany, and, after 
various vicissitudes, too long to detail here, 
finally took its present shape somewhere about 
the year 1858. In it were placed all State 
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‘ Papers connected with the history of Siena, 
and toit from time to time were added various 
other collections of documents amassed by 
private families, monasteries, religious bodies, 
&c. These are all now arranged in a manner 
worthy of their great importance, under the 
careful and intelligent direction of the courteous 
Cav. A. Lisini and his assistants. It is well, 
however, to notice that, in spite of the existence 
of this valuable local repository, a certain num- 
ber of documents belonging to ecclesiastical and 
othercorporationsin the province of Siena—such 
as, for instance, those from the famous convent of 
Mont’ Oliveto Maggiore—found their way to the 
Archivio di Stato at Florence, and remain there 
still. The Archivio dei Contratti—now more 
.@ generally known as the Archivio Notarile Pro- 
‘¥ vinciale — is at present housed somewhat 
obscurely in the upper floors of the Palazzo 
Spannocchi, above the Post Office, whence, how- 
ever, it is to be removed shortly to a palace of 
its own in the Via del Casato. Although this 
storehouse has been frequently drawn upon by 
the Archivio di Stato, and is mainly a resting- 
place for wills and contracts in present use, it 
still contains a great number of medizval docu- 
ments, filed under the names of various notaries 
who were then acting in the Sienese province. 
These, now all elaborately catalogued and 
arranged, are under the control of a notary 
practising in the city. But they are entirely 
separate from the Archivio di Stato. One may 
wonder why in the case of old documents, 
whose interest is purely historical or artistic, 
this is so, but such is unquestionably the fact. 
The Archivio dell’ Opera del Duomo, also a 
distinct institution, and preserved in the building 
so denominated belonging to the cathedral 
authorities, is under the charge of a lawyer, 
who occupies a post corresponding to that of 
the ancient Rettore dell’ Opera, and still bears 
that name. Many of the exceedingly interesting 
documents in that collection have been already 
extracted, or copied in full, but no complete 
catalogue at present exists, so that there may 
yet be found therein many unknown treasures. 
This collection is also outside the control of the 
Archivio di Stato. Misleading references such 
as those mentioned above give much trouble to 
the student at the commencement of his work 
in history or art, and I feel bound, therefore, 
to draw attention to the point. 
Rosert H. Hoxzarr Cust. 








“ARCHIPIADA” IN VILLON’S ‘BALLADE DES 
DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS.’ 
University of Sydney, N.S.W. 

A Few years ago (Dec. 19th, 1898) Mr. 
Toynbee, writing to the Atheneum, called atten- 
tion to M. Langlois’s discovery of the error 
prevailing in the Middle Ages with regard to the 
sex of Alcibiades, and adduced further evidence. 
A passage in the *‘ Roman de la Rose,’ in which 
the same error is made, has apparently escaped 
detection hitherto ; in chap. 1. the poet, railing 
against womankind, through the mouth of the 
jealous husband, paraphrases the well-known 
passage in Boethius: ‘‘ Quod si, ut Aristoteles 
ait, linceis oculis homines uterentur,” &c. 

Més s'il éussent iex de lins...... 
Car le cors Alcipiadés, 

Qui de biauté avoit adés, 

Bt de color et de feture, 

Tant l’'avoit bien formé Nature, 
Qui dedans véoir le porroit, 
Par trop lait tenir le vorroit. 

The context shows clearly enough that Jean 
de Meung was thinking of a woman, and not of 
the famous Greek captain. Neither Michel nor 
Pierre Marteau was sufficiently ‘‘lynx-eyed ”’ 
to see the inappropriateness of the illustration, 
if the real Alcibiades was meant. Small blame 
to Mr. Ellis for being misled by those critics in 
his very readable translation in the ‘‘Temple 

assics.” No doubt M. Langleis has called 
attention to the point in his new edition of the 
poem, which I have not yet seen. 

E. TrEcHMANN, 
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NOTES ON JUNIUS. 
UL 


Grorce WoopraLi’s edition of Junius’s letters, 
in three octavo volumes, appeared in 1812. It 
was heartily welcomed, and is now con- 
sidered to be the standard one despite many 
imperfections. Much new material was added. 
Whereas the author’s edition, which George’s 
father printed and published in 1772, con- 
tained sixty-nine letters, this one was in- 
creased by a hundred and thirteen. Several 
of these additional letters have been often used 
in arguments as to Junius’s personality. It is 
doubtful whether many of the letters attributed 
to him were his own. 

The work of selection was done by George 
Woodfall with the assistance of Dr. Mason 
Good and John Taylor. The process consisted 
in turning to the file of the Public Advertiser 
and extracting from it any letter which 
appeared to resemble the Junian manner. 
Upwards of forty were selected in addition to 
the one hundred and thirteen ; but these were 
rejected on final consideration. The majority 
of the letters which were printed and subse- 
quently treated as authentic could not be verified 
by George Woodfall, Dr. Mason Good, or John 
Taylor. Their choice was pure guesswork, and 
it was also limited in scope. They did not care 
to look for the hand of Junius in any other 
newspaper than the Public Advertiser. In a 
private note Junius wrote to Woodfall that, 
though he changed his signature, he ‘‘ had no 
reason to change the paper, especially for one 
that does not circulate half so much as yours.” 
Before the reprint of his letters, he displayed 
terror lest his anonymity should be removed. 
His last letter to Woodfall was to the effect that 
he had good reason for not complying with his 
‘‘signals ” in the Public Advertiser, adding, ‘‘I 
shall always rejoice to hear of your prosperity.” 
Do not these words mean leave-taking? The 
note containing them is dated January 19th, 1773. 
On March 3rd, 1772, the collected edition of his 
letters had appeared. In the catalogue of new 
publications in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March their publication was chronicled. In the 
same number a letter to Lord North, signed 
Junius, was printed. This letter has not, 
so far as I know, been reproduced. A 
reprint follows. Before giving it I may 
anticipate the inquiry, ‘‘How do you know 
that the real Junius wrote this letter?” 
I shall not reply by saying that the style 
is neither unlike his own nor unworthy of 
him, because my personal impression is not 
proof. The signature itself is not necessarily 
conclusive. At the present day Juniuses often 
figure in newspapers. However, no one in his 
right mind supposes that any of these writers 
ever contributed to the defunct Public Advertiser. 
Junius was proud and jealous of his signature. 
It was that of a character, as he wrote to 
Woodfall, ‘‘which must be kept up with 
credit.” It was as unlikely that he would have 
allowed such a hall-mark to be appropriated 
without a protest as that, in our day, Dickens 
would have submitted in silence to the use of 
‘¢ Boz,” or Matthew James Higgins to the use 
of “Jacob Omnium” by another writer. Not 
a word was said, during the lifetime of Junius, 
in disproof of the authenticity of the following 


letter :— 
To Lord North. 

My Lorp,—I have waited with a degree of im- 
patience natural to a man who wishes well to his 
country, for your Lordship’s ministerial inter- 
position on behalf of an injured Princess of 
England, the Queen Consort of Denmark. } 

As I have some opportunity of being acquainted 
with the disposition of Lord North, it is, I candidly 
confess, with regret that I resume the task of 
censuring a man, who has, at least, this negative 
virtue, that he wants the will to do a signal mischief 
to the State. I desire, however, to be well under- 
stood : I intend no compliment to your Lordship’s 
heart ; I am yet to learn that it merits any. If, 
therefore, our Prime Minister is not anxiously 
busied in adopting measures, and pursuing schemes, 





to plunge this country into irretrievable ruin, we 
may thank the dastardly pusillanimity of his nature; 
we may rejoice at his weakness, as by that alone our 
safety is insured ; and we ought to exult in the super- 
intending care of Providence, which hath dealt out 
its gifts to Lord North with so sparing an hand, that 
he does not possess a single talent necessary to 
render him a formidable adversary to public virtue. 

There is, however, a certain dignity in Office, 
which ever will have weight with the vu/gar. Your 
brother, the Bishop, my Lord, sees this truth daily 
verified within the precincts of his own diocese ; und 
it cannot be construed into an ill-natured reflection 
to say, that there are few families in Great Britain 
more indebted for consequence to the drapery of 
externals than the present issue of the Right Hon. 
Lord Guildford. With your proceedings in Office, 
therefore, I am at variance : the man is too con- 
temptible for the notice of JUNIUS. 

The late revolution in Denmark, my Lord, will 
produee, in all human probability, an entire altera- 
tion in the whole system of Europe. Your neutrality 
during that dark, and, as you have managed matters, 
mysterious transaction, is culpable in the extreme: 
I want words wherewith to delineate the absurdity of 
your conduct; the occasion calls for a species of 
envenomed satire mortals may conceive, but which, 
to Lord North’s unspeakable comfort, they never 
can attain. My efforts, however, are at the service 
of my country; the timesdemand them. There was a 
period when it was necessary and expedient that one 
man should die for the people, and the whole nation 
perish not: there is at present a political necessity 
for a sacrifice ; and it shall not be the fault of 
Junius, if Lord North is permitted to escape, 
without gracing the triumph as the most dis- 
tinguished victim. 

The situation of the kingdom of Denmark is such, 
that its very existence depends upon cultivating 
a lasting and firm friendship with the maritime 
powers of Europe. Besides the ties of interest and 
of treaties, there are other political motives which 
ever would incline Great Britain to support, protect, 
and defend the Danes against any combination which 
might be entered into for their destruction ; but, 
at the same time that we should snatch an handful 
of people from impending ruin, though we might 
condescend to interpose in their behalf, if their 
situation called aloud for pity and compassion, is 
this, in the name of goodness and common sense, 
any thing like a reason why we should tamely bear 
their ignominious insults, or suffer the disgrace they 
have cast upon the Hnglish nation to pass uncensured 
or unchastized? I say the English nation; because. 
as for our Ministers, the term disgrace, when applied 
to them, loses altogether its poignancy, and the 
most superlative contempt becomes the highest 
compliment you can possibly pay to their dastardly 
measures. 

An insignificant Northern Potentate is honoured 
by a matrimonial alliance with the King of England’s 
sister. A confused rumour prevails, that she has 
been false to his bed; the tale spreads; a particular 
man is pointed at as the object of her licentious 
affections: Our hopeful Ministry are, however, 
quite silent ; dispatches, indeed, are sent off to 
Copenhagen, but the contents of those dispatches 
are so profound a secret, that with me it almost 
amounts to a question, whether you yourself know 
anything of the matter. The Duke of Cumberland 
can keep a secret. Lord . therefore, has 
entrusted him with a most precious one ; you, my 
worthy Premier, have a strong propensity to 
loqguacity, on which account it may be prudent 
therefore, in the Court, not to place too great a con- 
fidence ina man, who loves speaking so much, that he 
will talk nonsense for hours, rather than be silent 
even on a subject which he does not understand. 
For a different reason, Lord Sandwich, perhaps, can 
develope the Ministerial proceedings with regard to 
Denmark ; he isa man of tried veracity, his lips are 
sealed, and he seldom opens his mouth to any pur- 
pose, unless when he is about to betray the cause of 
some person weak enough to be his friend. . 

As I am not one of the Cabal, I pretend not to dive 
into motives for this cautious secrecy : I dare be 
answerable they are of the eatraordinary kind ; but 
that, considered in a political light, your Lordehip’s 
whole procedure with regard to Denmark is absurd ; 
and, with respect to the Public, highly criminal, 
This is a proposition to which every independent 
man of sense throughout the kingdom must readily 
assent. In private life the honour of a sister is 
deemed an affair of infinite consequence to a brother. 
A man of sentiment is anxious to convince his 
friends and neighbours that the breath of Slander 
hath traduced her virtue; and he seizes, with 
avidity, every alleviating circumstance that can 
contribute to extenuate her offence, or demonstrate 
her innocence beyond the possibility of cavil. 

Is our pious Monarch cast in a different mould 
from that of his people? Or is he taught to believe 
that the opinion of his subjects bas no manner of 
relation to his own felicity ? Are you, my Lord, quite 
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void of feeling? Have you no warm blood that 
flows round your heart, that gives your frame a 
thrilling soft sensation, and makes your bosom glow 
with affections ornamental to man as a social 
creature? For shame, my Lord, however wrong 
you act, you must know better; you must be con- 
scious that the people have a right to be informed 
of every transaction which concerns the welfare of 
the State. They are part of a mighty Empire, which 
flourishes only as their happiness is promoted ; 
they have a kind of claim in every person belonging 
to the Royal lineage. How then can they peaceably 
remain neuter, and see their Princess imprisoned by 
a Banditti of Northern Vandals? With what crime 
is she charged? What are the proofs of her guilt? 
A Revolution, brought about by the artifices of an 
intriguing Woman, is no new thing in Denmark ; 
the very superstructure of the Danish Monarchy is 
raised upon such a foundation. Margaret, in right 
of her son Olaus VIJ., assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in that Kingdom ; but not content with her 
just portion of power, she formed a scheme to 
depose Albert, the lawful King of Sweden: suc- 
ceeding in her stratagems, she condemned him to 
perpetual imprisonment, and thus obtained the Seve- 
reignty of Sweden also. 

There is a barbarous Sosoalty which still clings to 
the inhabitants of the North, and renders their 
Government subject to perpetual convulsions; but 
the Danes, I fancy, will be found the only people in 
our times who have dared to proceed to extremities 
that alarmed Europe; nay, dared to imprison an 
English princess, without giving even the shadow 
of a public reason for their conduct. 

The Empress of Russia on a somewhat similar 
occasion was politeness itself. When she con- 
descended to dispatch her husband, she caused a 
manifesto to be published, wherein she justified her 
conduct to God, her conscience, and the world. 
The present Machiavelian Dowager Julia may send 
the young Queen’s soul to heaven in a night, and, 
through the shameful remissness of you, Lord 
North, as Prime Minister of this unhappy country, 
the public may remain ignorant of every cir- 
cumstance relative to the murder. Be not, 
however, deceived ; the blood of our Sovereign’s 
sister shall not be suffered to cry in vain for 
vengeance ; it shall be heard, it shall be revenged, 
and, what is still more, it shall besprinkle Lord 
North, and thus affix a stigma upon his forehead, 
which shall make him wander like another Cain 
accursed thro’ the world. 

Is it thus a Cecil, thus a Burleigh, thusa Walsirg- 
ham, would have acted? In the Days of the protec- 
torate would Cromwell have permitted such an 
indignity to pass unnoticed? That illustrious cha- 
racter would have dispatched a Blake with all 
imaginable speed to scour the seas, and chastise 
the insolence of these northern, uncivilized free- 
booters, had they presumed even to imprison a 
common English subject, much less an English 
Png ey ; and, as an hostage for her liberty and her 
ife, he would bave contined the Danish ambas- 
sador until an express arrived proclaiming her 
release. 

With the generality of persons, example has a 
most powerful effect. You, Lord North, soar above 
the common herd; neither precept nor example 
can touch your soul, or work a reformation in 
your conduct ; you are proof against conviction, 
and, when public or private virtue is in question, 

ou have nothing of humanity about you. Contrasts, 

owever, like pictures well disposed, form that 
agreeable diversity of light and shade which con- 
veys pleasure and instruction to the most indifferent 
spectator. When, therefore, I mention Lord Chat- 
ham’s name, there is no necessity for a comment to 
elucidate my meaning; his bold, his penetrating, 
his powerful genius, rescued this nation from 
despair and ruin, when an epidemic langour seized 
our frame. He, like some demi-god, revived our 
drooping spirits; you, my Lord, have plunged us 
again into all the gloomy horrors of despondency. 
He—but I desist ; when the crawling emmet,or the 
groveling worm, shall claim a superiority over man- 
kind, then, and not until then, will I confess that 
there is the faintest similitude between the Ear) of 
Chatbam and the man commonly called Lord North. 

I anticipate the jargon of your party ; I know the 
steps taken, and the artifices practiced to depreciate 
a Man in the estimation of the world, the force of 
whose abilities astonished, and kept, for a series of 
years, all Europe in subjection, Continental con- 
nexions, millions expended, and English blood spilt 
in Germany; these are stale, these are hackneyed 
to pieces. 1 grant, indeed, there is versatility in 
the man; I grant he has his flights, but they 
are so many daring excellencies. He is not 
merely a meteor in the politicai sky, he is a 
constellation of a superior order, which sheds its 
benign influence on this our lower world, infuses a 
genial vivifying heat into our atmosphere, and thus 
contributes to exhilerate our species, and enhance 
the felicity of human nature, 





The praises are not calculated to obtain applauses 
from the giddy multitude ; they are not bestowed, 
because they may happen to fall in with the Current 
of the times ; they are not designed to render you, 
my Lord, less beloved, or more detested, than at 
present, since ¢hat is a task beyond even the pen of 
Junius to accomplish ; but they flow with an honest- 
hearted sincerity from my inmost soul: and, was it 
possible to conceive, that this paper should outlive 
the other trifles of the day, it would be my utmost 
ambition to have it considered as a monumental 
tribute of gratitude, justly due to the truly-illustrious 
Earl of Chatham, forthe many, distinguished, signal, 
and important services he hath performed for this 
my native Country. JUNIUS, 

The wrongs of the Queen Consort of Denmark 
were the subject of verses by Junius which, 
perhaps, will be as new to most readers as the 
above letter. They will be reproduced in my 
next article. W. Fraser Rag, 








THREE HYMNS. 

THERE has been placed in my hands for 
examination a tract which is, I believe, un- 
described, and probably unique. It is an 
edition of “ Three Hymns, by the author of the 
Manual of Prayers for the Use of the Scholars 
of Winchester Colledge,” one sheet, octavo, 
stated at the end to be ‘‘Printed for Ch. Brome, 
at the Gun, at the West End of St. Paul’s 
Church, 1694,” The first page is blank ; on tke 
second is the following :— 

“ Advertisement. The Author, finding imperfect, 
and surreptitious Copies of these Hymns printed, 
without his Knowledge, and much against his Will, 
was perswaded to publish them in his own Defence ; 
Otherwise he should not have sent things so very 
inconsiderable to the Press.” 

The text is, except for a word or two and some 
variation of capitals, identical with the edition 
of 1695—hitherto supposed to be the first 
authentic edition. Of the Morning and Evening 
Hymns an unauthorized edition—giving what is 
known as ‘‘ the Dodwell text” —had been printed 
by Richard Smith in 1692. The Evening Hymn, 
with a few small variations from the authentic 
text, had been published with music in the 
Second Book of Playford’s ‘ Harmonia Perfecta’ 
in 1693. But the pages now before me seem to 
contain the ‘‘editio princeps” of the Midnight 
Hymn, and the “first authorized impression ” 
of the other two; the three being reissued by 
Brome in the following year as an appendix to 
the eighth edition of the ‘Manual of Prayers.’ 
The tract has been seen by Mr. W. T. Brooke, 
who agrees with me as to its value and import- 
ance. It were to be wished that such a rarity, 
instead of being exposed to the risks of private 
ownership, might find a resting-place in the 
Bodleian, the British Museum, or the great 
Hymnological Collection at the Church House. 

T. G. Crippen. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus have in prepara- 
tion for the coming season James Orrock, 
Painter, Connoisseur, Collector, by Byron 
Webber, in 2 vols., with 100 photogravure 
plates,—a new edition of the Paston Letters, in 
6 vols., edited by Mr. James Gairdner, of the 
Public Record Office,—Love and Lovers of the 
Past, translated from the French of Paul 
Gaulot by Charles Laroche,—Christmas Days 
with Boz, selected from the writings of Charles 
Dickens by Percy Fitzgerald,—a sixth volume 
of Justin McCarthy’s History of our Own Times, 
extending from the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 to 
the Accession of King Edward VII.,—a revised 
edition of the first volume of the same author's 
History of the Four Georges, with those 
chapters removed which were necessarily 
partly duplicated in Mr. McCarthy’s recently 
published ‘ Reign of Queen Anne,’—a volume of 
historical essays by the late Sir Walter Besant, 
under the title of Essays and Historiettes,— 
Marsh - Country Rambles, by Herbert W. 
Tompkins, —a new sporting book by Capt. 
Pennell-Elmhirst, under the title of The Best 





of the Fun, with coloured and black-and-white 
illustrations by J. Sturgess and J. D. Giles, —, 
pocket edition (in the ‘‘St. Martin’s Library”) 
of R. L. Stevenson’s volume of essays, Vir. 
ginibus Puerisque, &c.,—a new volume by Mark 
Twain, giving his views of Mrs. Eddy and 
Christian Science,—and a volume of social 
sketches by Barry Pain, called Eliza’s Husband, 
In Fiction Messrs, Chatto & Windus will issue 
Prince Hagen : a Phantasy, by Upton Sinclair, 
—The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn, by Robert 
Machray,—Leonora, by Arnold Bennett,—Sir 
David’s Visitors, by Sarah Tytler,—Verona’s 
Father, by David Christie Murray,—The Mibs- 
tress of Bonaventure, by Harold Bindloss,— 
Lady Judas, by Frank Barrett,—The Fall of 
Baliol Garth, by Algernon Gissing,—Unto the 
Third Generation, by M. P. Shiel,—A Butterfly; 
her Friends and her Fortunes, by Iza Duffus 
Hardy,—Stepping Blindfold, by T. W. Speight, 
—A Lady of Misrule, by Henry Cresswell,— 
What ought She to Do? by Florence Warden,— 
A Splendid Impostor, by Fred. Whishaw. New 
editions for 1904 of Walford’s County Families 
and of Herbert Fry’s London Charities are also 
in preparation. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.'s list of 
autumn announcements includes The Story of 
a Soldier's Life, by Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley, 2 vols.—The Bridgewater Gallery, 
120 of the most noted paintings at Bridgewater 
House, reproduced in photogravure from photo- 
graphs by Walter Longley Bourke, with descrip- 
tive historical text by Mr. Lionel Cust,—The 
Prado Gallery and its Masterpieces, by Charles 
Ricketts, with 60 illustrations,—The Life and 
Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough, 
Field-Marshal, by Robert S. Rait, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, 2 vols..—The Dukes and 
Poets of Ferrara, a Study in the Politics, Poetry, 
and Religion of the Fifteenth and Early Six- 
teenth Centuries, by Edmund G. Gardner,—The 
Church Plate of the County of Hereford, by the 
Archdeacon of Hereford and Mr. H. C. Moffatt, 
illustrated,—The History of the King’s Body- 
guard of the Yeomen of the Guard, by Col. Sir R. 
Hennell, illustrated,—Canada in the Twentieth 
Century, by A. G. Bradley, illustrated,—Old 
Cape Colony, by Mrs. A. P. Trotter, illustrated, 
—John of Gaunt, by S. Armitage Smith, 
with portraits and maps,— The a Becketts 
of Punch, Memories of Father and Sons, 
by Arthur W. A Beckett, with portrait,— 
By Thames and Cotswold, by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, illustrated, Tombs of the Popes, trans- 
lated from the German of Gregorovius by R. W. 
Seton Watson, illustrated,—Poems, by C. G. D. 
Roberts,—Some Fruits of Solitude, by William 
Penn, with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse,— 
Poems, by George Meredith, pocket edition, in 
2 vols.,—Japanese Fairy and Folk-lore Tales, 
illustrated by native artists,—Tales from Shake- 
speare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, with an In- 
troduction by Andrew Lang, and 8 illustrations 
by R. A. Bell,—War Songs of Britain, selected 
by Harold E. Butler,— Highways and Byways, 
by Inglis Allen,—Shorter Elizabethan Poems, 
with an Introduction by A. H. Bullen, 2 vols. 
(Vols. IX. and X. of “‘An English Garner’), 
— Elizabethan Sonnets, with an Introduction 
by Sidney Lee, 2 vols. (Vols. XL and XII. of 
‘An English Garner,” completing the series), — 
Studies in Shakespeare, by J. Churton Collins,— 
The Lowell Lectures (1903), by Sidney Lee. 
Technical books : Hardening, Tempering, Anneal- 
ing, and Forging of Steel, by Joseph V. Wood- 
worth, illustrated,— Motor Vehicles and Motors, 
Vol. IL, by W. Worby Beaumont, with diagrams 
and illustrations,—The Motor Pocket-Book, by 
Mervyn O'Gorman and H. Cozens-Hardy,—The 
Engineer in South Africa, by Stafford Ransome, 
illustrated,—Liquid Fuel andits Combustion, by 
W. H. Booth, illustrated,—The Art of Illumina- 
tion, by Louis Bell, Ph.D.;—Engine Tests and 
Boiler Efficiencies, by J. Buchetti, edited and 
translated by Alexander Russell, with diagrams, 
—Dust Destructors, illustrated, by W. F. Good+ 
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rich,—Construction in Reinforced Concrete, | Mérimée, introduction by Grace King; Tue obituaries in the daily papers seem 
Gustave Flaubert, introduction by F. T. | to omit mentioning the fact that the late 


by ©. F. Marsh, illustrated,—Air Engines 
and Machinery, by G. Halliday, illustrated. 
Medical : The Lymphatics, being a section of a 
Treatise of Human Anatomy, translated and 
edited by Cecil H. Leaf,—New Methods of 
Treatment, edited by Dr. Sayers. Fiction: 
The Incomparable Bellairs, by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle,—Petronilla Heroven, by Una L. Sil- 
berrad,—Broke of Covenden, by J. C. Snaith, 
—The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by 
J. Fox, Jun., illustrated by F. C. Yohn,— 
Children of the Soil, by Maarten Maartens,— 
Turnpike Travellers, by Eleanor G, Hayden, 
—The Undersong, by Herbert C. MaclIlwaine, 
—and Alison Howard, by Janet Elder Rait. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ autumn list 
will include a new edition, illustrated, of Old 
Court Life in France, by the late Mrs. Elliott. 
In the ‘‘ Fathers of the Republic” Series, 
the Writings of Samuel Adams, edited by 
Henry A. Cushing, Phil.D., complete in 4 vols., 
Vol. I.; the Writings of James Madison, 9 vols., 
edited by Galliard Hunt, Vols. I. to IV.; Con- 
stitutional Decisions of John Marshall, edited 
by Joseph P. Cotton, Jun., 2 vols.,—a Political 
History of Slavery, by William Henry Smith, 
with an introduction by Whitelaw Reid, 2 vols., 
—Ireland under English Rule: a Plea for the 
Plaintiff, by Thomas Addis Emmet,—Sociology, 
the Science of Human Society, by the late Dr. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg,—Old Paths and Legends 
of New England,—Francis Adrian van der 
Kemp, an autobiography, with extracts from his 
correspondence, edited by H. L. Fairchild, 
1752-1827, illustrated, — American Constitu- 
tional History, by A. Johnston, edited by Prof. 
James A. Woodburn, 2 vols.,—Romance of 
the Bourbon Chateaux, by Elizabeth W. 
Champney, illustrated,—The Works of Edgar 
Allen Poe, Arnheim edition, illustrated, — 
The Works of Walt Whitman, Camden edition, 
10 vols., illustrated,—Rome and the Renais- 
sance, the Pontificate of Julius II., from the 
French of Julian Klaczko, translated by John 
Denny, illustrated, — Anthology of Russian 
Literature, 2 vols., each complete in itself and 
with separate index, Part I. to close of eighteenth 
century, Part II. to the present day, — The 
Law of Scientific Hand-Reading, a practical 
treatise on palmistry, by W. G. Benham, new 
edition, with illustrations from life. In ‘‘The 
Arabesque Series”: Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; 
The Story without an End, by F. Carove; 
Friendship, two essays by Cicero and R. W. 
Emerson ; The Culprit Fay, by Rodman Drake, 
—Modern Civic Art, by C. M. Robinson,—The 
Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unification of the 
English - Speaking Peoples, by John R. Dos 
Passos,—The Law of Mental Medicine, by T. J. 
Hudson,—The South American Republics, by 
T. C. Dawson, Secretary U.S. Legation of 
Brazil, 2 vols.,—The Shadow of Victory, by 
Myrtle Reed, with frontispiece,— Free, not 
Bound, by Katrina Trask,—Pickaback Songs, 
by Myrtle Reed, music by E. C. Hart,—Lima- 
nora, the Island of Progress, by Godfrey 
Sweven,—and Psychology and Common Life, 
by Frank 8. Hoffman. ‘*‘ Heroes of the Nations 
Series” ; Peter the Great, by Z. A. Ragozin. 
“Heroes of the Reformation Series” : Thomas 
Cranmer, 1489-1556, by A. F. Pollard,—A 
Master Hand, the Story of a Crime, — 
Puerto Rican and other Impressions, by 
William James,—Florida Fancies, by Frederick 
R. Smith,—Rhymes from a Round-up Camp, 
by Wallace David Coburn, with  illustra- 
tions by Charles M. Russell, — Christalan, 
by Katrina Trask,—The Laws and Principles 
of Bridge, by ‘‘ Badsworth,”—10,000 Words 
Often Mispronounced,—Fur Traders of the 
Columbia River and the Rocky Mountains, by 
Washington Irving (‘‘ Knickerbocker Literature 
Series”), edited by F. L. Olmstead, illustrated, 
—several other new editions, and also ‘‘ Little 
French Masterpieces,” a new series edited by 
A. Jessup, translated by G. B. Ives: Prosper 


Marzials ; Théophile Gautier, introduction by 
F. ©. Sumichrast ; Honoré de Balzac, intro- 
duction by F. Brunetiére,—new volumes of the 
“ Ariel Booklets’’: Cranford; The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner and Christabel; Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen ; Poems of Poe ; 
The Gold Bug, by Poe; Our Best Society, by 
G. W. Curtis; Tales by Heinrich Zschokke ; 
Rip Van Winkle; Rasselas; Some Essays of 
Francis Bacon ; The Apology and Crito ; The 
Phzedo ; Essays of Elia, in two volumes; Letters 
and Maxims of Lord Chesterfield, and many 
others. 

Mr. W. Brown, of Edinburgh, has in pre- 
paration Or and Sable: a Book of the Graemes 
and Grahams, by L. G. Graeme, illustrated,—A 
Royalist Family and Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, a translation, with additions, of the Duc 
de la Trémoille’s work by Miss A. G. Murray 
MacGregor,—and A Journey to Edenborough, 
by Joseph Taylor, barrister of the Inner Temple, 
and two friends, in 1705. The MS. has not 
before been printed. It is edited by Mr. W. 
Cowan. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Joun Morey has, we believe, been 
elected a Fellow of All Souls’. 

Mr. Haminton Aipé has some idea of 
publishing a volume of verse. 

THERE are hopes of something being done 
at length for Celtic scholarship. Prof. 
Kuno Meyer, in a summer address in 
Dublin, proposed to found a school of 
Irish studies, which might give a course 
of training, such as does not exist any- 
where in Europe, in Old, Middle, and Modern 
Irish language and literature. The effort 
is to promote pure learning, apart from 
any politics, factions, or creed. A few 
friends have subscribed a small sum to 
make a beginning, and University College 
offered its hall during the vacation for 
lectures. Prof. Strachan, from Manchester, 
a great authority on old Irish grammar, 
lectured at Dublin in July, from 8 p.m. 
to 10 r.m. A class of forty students was 
gathered; they were enthusiastic over his 
method of teaching, and he was so eager 
that he held every morning in Trinity Col- 
lege a further class for the most advanced 
workers. Prof. Meyer declares the classes 
were such as any university in Europe 
might be proud of. Mr. Whitley Stokes is 
supporting the movement. In September 
Prof. Sweet and Dr. Kuno Meyer are 
to hold classes. It was thought better to 
begin real work even before arrangements 
could be made for permanent rooms for the 
school, but it must presently have a home 
of its own, and in September, when it has 
been shown what good work can be done, 
it is hoped that funds may be collected for 
rooms and the beginning of a library, so 
that organized work may be carried on. 
Dublin ought to be the centre of Irish learn- 








ing of the most scholarly kind. A mass of 
material is there, both of MSS. and of men 
apt to be made into scholars. As Dr. Meyer 
suggested in his lecture, an Irish journal 
should be connected with the school, 
giving the results of work, and learned 
papers of the kind needed to help scholars. 
He already edits the Celtische Zeitung. 
There is a vast mass of work to be done, and 











it can be done in the economical continental 





way if funds for the first expenses of estab- 
lishment can be collected. 


Lord Salisbury, besides being a contributor 
to the famous Quarterly of Albemarle Street 
and to the Saturday Review, was one of the 
joint editors of Bentley’s Quarterly Review, 
started in 1859. It was a purely critical 
review, without party bias; but although 
it contained articles of intrinsic merit, it did 
not take permanent root, and was discon- 
tinued after four numbers had appeared. 
As Lord Robert Cecil he opposed the repeal 
of the paper duty, as he regarded the tax as 
very low down indeed in the order of those 
that should be repealed, and considered that 
the result of repeal would be that the cost 
of raw material would be raised by high 
export duties, so that the price of paper 
would remain as it was. The supply of 
raw material being absolutely limited, it 
was incorrect to call it a tax upon know- 
ledge, as it could not be maintained that a 
person of any education could learn any- 
thing worth knowing from a penny paper; 
while as to books, the prices would not be 
lessened, and the whole profit would go into 
the hands of the producers. He was willing 
to exempt from duty books which were 
sanctioned by the Committee of Education, 
in the same way that Bibles were then 
exempted. 

A conTrisuroR, resident apparently in 
London, has been pursuing with varied 
success a dubious method of literary in- 
dustry, his letters dating from one of 
the most respectable London clubs. His 
method of procedure has been to select 
articles from various American and British 
periodicals, and by aid of the services of a 
typist these have been scattered broadcast 
amongst editors as his own compositions. 
In one case an article was accepted and paid 
for, although, fortunately, the discovery 
was made before its appearance that it 
had been lifted from an American magazine. 
The title had not even been changed. There 
have been some indications lately that his 
career is not quite over, although the editors 
who have already been bitten are well on 
their guard. Such dishonesty is, however, 
comparatively rare, although there does 
not seem to be any ultimate safeguard where 
material is accepted from outside contribu- 
tors not personally known to the editor. 


WE greatly regret to hear of the death, 
after a long illness, of Lord Leighton’s 
sister, Mrs. Sutherland Orr. A close friend 
of Robert Browning, she compiled a most 
helpful ‘ Handbook to the Works of Robert 
Browning,’ which ran through several 
editions, and she also wrote the authorita- 
tive biography of the poet. Several years 
ago she contributed sundry articles on 
philosophical topics to the Contemporary 
Review. 

Tre first number of the Independent 
Review, which will appear on October Ist, 
will contain a short article by Prof. Momm- 
sen on ‘The Need of Friendship between 
Germany and England.’ The same num- 
ber will contain articles by Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
Bryce, and Dr. Verrall. The design for the 
cover of the new review has been drawn by 
Mr. Roger Fry. 

Tue death is announced from St. Peters- 
burg, atthe age of seventy, of Charles Edward 





Turner, who for the past forty years was 
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Lector in English at the University and 
Imperial Lyceum of that city. Mr. Turner 
was the author of a number of books on 
both English and Russian literature, with 
the latter of which he was almost as well 
acquainted as with the former; he had 
translated several of the Russian classics, 
amongst others Tourguénief’s ‘ On the Eve.’ 
One of Mr. Turner’s most interesting publi- 
cations was his ‘Translations from Poush- 
kin,’ issued in memory of the hundredth 
anniversary of the poet’s birthday. Pro- 
bably, however, Mr. Turner will be remem- 
bered in St. Petersburg more for his class- 
books in English literature for use in 
Russian schools and colleges, which have 
done much to familiarize Russians with 
our literature. Mr. Turner was highly 
respected both by the British colony in St. 
Petersburg, and by the Russian friends 
and colleagues with whom, during his 
more than forty years’ residence in the 
Russian capital, he bad been associated. 


Tue fifth volume of ‘Hampshire Parish 
Registers’ will be issued in a few days under 
the editorship of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore 
and Mr. S. Andrews of Basingstoke. It will 
contain the weddings at Basingstoke and 
several other places in that district. This 
is the thirty-ninth volume issued in Mr. 
Phillimore’s “‘ Parish Register” series since 
its commencement. Seven more volumes 
are in the printer’s hands, and will be 
issued to the subscribers at an early date. 
In addition the ‘‘copy”’ for several other 
counties—notably Wiltshire, Derbyshire, 
Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Lin- 
colnshire—is in an advanced stage, and 
volumes for those counties will be issued as 
soon as the needful number of subscribers 
has been secured. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Booksellers’ Pro- 
vident Institution, Mr. C. J. Longman inthe 
chair, the sum of over 90/. was voted for 
the relief of fifty-four members and widows 
of members; four new members were elected, 
and eleven fresh applications for member- 
ship were received. The féte proposed to 
be held at the Retreat, Abbots Langley, 
to-day, has been postponed, in consequence 
of the unsettled state of the weather. 


Tue meeting of the Library Association 
which takes place early next month at Leeds 
is expected to be of more than ordinary im- 
portance. There is to be a conference on 
the relations between public libraries and 
public education, that will be attended by 
representatives of various societies, such as 
the London University Extension Board, 
the Association of Head Masters, and the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 

‘Tue Greater Exopvs’ is the title of a 
new work on the origin of the settlement of 
the peoples of Europe and Asia, by Dr. J. 
Fitzgerald-Lee. In its pages the author 
contends that America was the cradle of the 
human race, and that the stream of life has 
flowed thence eastward ! 

Tse September number of the Monthly 
Review will contain a ‘ View of the Fiscal 
Controversy,’ by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
and an article by Dr. Goldwin Smith on ‘ The 
Royal Visit to Ireland,’ and a poem by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon. 

An English translation, by Dr. J. 
Stefansson, will appear of a Danish his- 





torical novel, ‘The Scottish Lady,’ written 
by Carl Ewald, and dealing with the first 
wife of Bothwell, a Norwegian lady, Anna 
Rustung, whom he married in 1560 in 
Bergen and abandoned, only to meet her 
later on after his flight from Scotland. 


Mr. C. 8. Jerram has been good enough 
to point out to us that, trusting to memory, 
we misquoted last week two lines of ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ They should 
run :— 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall. 

Tue death is recorded of the eminent 
Arabic scholar Prof. F. H. Dieterici, of 
Berlin, born in 1821, himself the son of a 
Berlin professor, K. F. Dieterici, who was 
well known in his day. He became a 
Privat-Docent of Oriental Languages in 
his native city as long ago as 1846, and 
a Professor Extraordinarius of Arabic in 
1850. His chief studies lay in the 
direction of Arabic philosophy, especially 
logic and psychology, and the influence of 
Aristotle on Eastern thought. 

Ay effort is being made, but so far with- 
out any result, to fill the gaps in the 
wonderful collection of ‘‘ mazarinades’’ in 
the Mazarin Library in Paris, by obtaining 
some desiderata from the much smaller col- 
lection in possession of the city of Paris. 
The Mazarin collection extends to about 
5,000 items, whilst the rival series only 
numbers about 1,800; the request of M. 
Dartois, the keeper of the former, for an 
exchange of duplicates in the two collec- 
tions has not been favourably entertained 
by the city fathers. Perhaps a little pressure 
from higher quarters may have the desired 
effect. 

Amone recent Parliamentary Papers are 
(price 1s.) Board of Education, General 
Reports of Inspectors for 1902, and (1d.) 
Statement of Schemes for Education Com- 
mittees, approved in July ; and Universities, 
Scotland, Abstract of Accounts of the 
University of Glasgow (234d.). 








SCIENCE 
The Silent Trade. By P. J. Hamilton 
Grierson. (Edinburgh, Green & Sons.) 


Tue purpose of Mr. Grierson’s little book 
is to ascertain the origin and describe the 
operation and survival of “the silent 
trade.” By this expression he means that 
early form of dealing by which the party, 
coming to a certain spot, lays down its 
wares, signals its arrival, and departs. The 
other people then lay down their wares and 
go off. The first party returns and accepts 
the proffered exchange, or withdraws, in 
token that a higher offer is asked for. In 
Herodotus ii. 196 is a classical example, 
cited by Mr. Grierson, and he provides a rich 
collection of other instances. His work, in 
short, is a study of the conditions of the 
earliest known commerce. He reverts to 
‘the simplest form of human society with 
regard to which we have reliable evidence.” 
In using the phrase “primitive group” 
he means no more than this. No group 
known to us (concerning the Fuegians evi- 
dence is not very full) is at all ‘‘ primitive.” 
The society of even the Australian race is 
extremely complicated, and by no means 
‘primitive,’ yet we know nothing less 
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advanced. 
rule, the groups which habitually liye 
together are exceedingly small, famij 
fire circles: economic reasons make this 
inevitable among a race who do not plant 
or sow or keep cattle. The groups, how. 
ever, belong to tribes which range over 
immense areas—the Kamilaroi, Arunta, 
Narrinyeri, Dieri, and so on. The existence 
of such tribes, with their laws, must be the 
result of forces of great antiquity—forces 
most apparent in the laws regulating 
marriage. Again, many tribes are on 
the most friendly terms with other large 
local tribes, are influenced by their 
laws, and intermarry with them, as in 
the case of the Urabunna and the Arunta, 
It is obvious that where exogamy was the 
rule among early men, the presence in each 
group of alien wives from other groups must 
gradually have led to tolerance of outsiders, 
till the arrangement of exogamous inter- 
marrying phratries was established, and 
groups once hostile coalesced in a peaceful 
tribe, while neighbouring tribes, intermarry- 
ing, also became peaceful neighbours on the 
whole. In such circumstances commerce 
must have come into existence, and the 
silent trade, implying mutual distrust, would 
be unnecessary. 

Mr. Grierson does not dwell on these early 
processes by which hostile groups coalesced 
in a friendly tribe. Nor does he appear to 
notice the markets, conducted by women, of 
the bush and sea moieties of a tribe, for 
example, in New Caledonia. We believe 
that these ladies do not ‘‘shop”’ in silence. 
To note an important point of manners, with 
the evidence of Mr. Howitt and Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen before us, we do not 
think that the Australian husband generally 
can be described as “‘ jealous,” as a husband 
who ‘ will hardly allow his wife to speak to 
any other man,” though this is stated by 
Eyre and Carr. Mr. Howitt’s name does 
not appear in Mr. Grierson’s list of ‘Authors 
Cited,’ which is as if we were to write 
Roman history without citing Livy. The 
best and most copious authority known to 
us on Australian native commerce is Mr. 
Roth, in his ‘ Ethnological Studies’ of the 
natives of North and West Central Queens- 
land ; but among ‘Authors Cited’ Mr. Roth 
is not included. On peaceful trade routes, 
markets, and a kind of heralds or inter- 
mediaries, Mr. Roth is most instructive, and 
complements the information collected by 
Mr. Grierson. Barter, we think, could 
readily arise, even without the savage, or 
rather barbaric, habit of making presents in 
hopes of a return. Capt. Cook and other 
voyagers who say that the Australians 
‘had no idea of traffic’? were probably 
wrong; they had no idea of traffic with 
Capt. Cook, but that is all, as Mr. 
Grierson justly remarks. ‘‘ The silent 
trade” prevails most, we take it, between 
tribes of different languages, or parties 
of different degrees of civilization. It 
became convenient to establish the peace 
of the market-place, which could be done by 
tabus, and later, as in Scotland, by placing 
the market under the protection of a saint, 
as St. Lawrence or St. Palladius, in well- 
known cases. A tribal boundary was 4 
natural place for a mart, and marketing went 
on freely at wardens’ meetings on the 





English and Scottish border. Man is very 
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> | much the same kind of fellow in all stages 


of civilization. This appears to be one 
moral of Mr. Grierson’s book, which attests 
wide reading; but a preliminary chapter 
on the evolution of the tribe would add to 
its value. Among authorities worth con- 
sulting, and not cited, is a Parliamentary 








Report by the late Mr. Charles Elton, 
dealing with early English markets. 








Catalogue of the Collection of Palearctic Butter- 
flies formed by the late John Henry Leech, and 
presented to the Trustees of the British Museum 
by his Mother, Mrs. Eliza Leech. By Richard 
South, F.E.S. (Trustees of the British Museum.) 
—This volume represents the life-work of an 
entomologist who made the Palearctic Lepi- 
doptera his study. John Henry Leech, who 
was evidently a naturalist at heart with a pre- 
dilection for butterflies and moths, settled down 
after some itinerant work to a study of the 
Eastern Paleearctic fauna. For this purpose he 
visited China, Japan, and Corea, making col- 
lections wherever he went; started Mr. Pratt 
on a successful journey to investigate the insect 
fauna of the valley of the Yang-tze River; and 
also secured other collections which could be 
acquired by purchase. This culminated in the 
publication of a standard work, ‘ Butterflies from 
China, Japan, and Corea,’ which appeared in 
1892-4. Had he lived, the moths would doubt- 
less have been treated in the same manner, but 
his early death in 1900, in his thirty-eighth 
year, closed a publication which had been 
wholly dependent on private means. His 
mother, Mrs. Eliza Leech, then acquired his 
splendid collection of these insects, and, inspired 
by the best interests of science, generously pre- 
sented it to the British Museum, the Trustees 
of which have authorized the publication of 
this catalogue. Its compilation was wisely 
entrusted to Mr. Richard South, who was long 
and intimately associated with Leech, and, as 
a result, we now possess a complete inventory 
of a collection particularly rich in varieties 
and aberrations. Sexes and habitats are also 
carefully recorded, so that the volume is some- 
thing more for students than a bare catalogue. 
It is a sign of real scientific import that private 
collections are more and more being presented 
or bequeathed to our great national Museum, 
which certainly in Lepidoptera, and not alone in 
that zoological order, is now by far the most 
complete in the world. 








Science Gossiy, 


THE autumnal equinox occurs this year on the 
24th prox. The planet Mercury will be at 
greatest eastern elongation from the sun on the 
7th prox., and visible in the evening during the 
first half of the month, situated in the western 
part of the constellation Virgo. Venus will be 
an evening star at the beginning of the month 
and a morning star at the end of it, being at 
inferior conjunction with the sun on the 17th. 
Mars sets about 8 o’clock in the evening, and 
moves in the course of next month from Libra 
into Scorpio, passing very near the star 5 in the 
latter constellation on the 23rd. Jupiter will 
be at opposition to the sun on the 12th, and 
visible all night in the constellation Pisces. 
Saturn is in Capricornus ; on the 12th prox. he 
will be on the meridian at 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and on the 27th at 8 o’clock. 


THE comet which was discovered by Mr. 
W. R. Brooks, of the Smith Observatory, 
Geneva, N.Y., on the 6th of July, 1889, and 
found to be moving in an elliptic orbit with a 
period of little more than seven years, was re- 
detected by Mr. Aitken at the Lick Observatory, 
California, on the 18th inst., and will be reckoned 
at this return as comet d, 1903. It was observed 
at the last return in the summer of 1896, before 





the perihelion passage, which took place on the 
4th of November. When recently found by Mr. 
Aitken, it was situated in the southern part of 
the constellation Capricornus; according to 
Dr. Neugebauer’s ephemeris it would reach 
its southernmost declination on the 20th inst., 
and is now moving slowly in a north-westerly 
direction. 

In the course of her examination of photo- 
graphic plates taken by M. Blajko at the 
Moscow Observatory, Madame Ceraski has 
detected the variability of a star in the constel- 
lation Hercules (to be reckoned as var. 31, 
1903, Herculis), which in 1900 and 1901 was of 
the tenth magnitude, but in October, 1902, had 
sunk below the twelfth. 

A TorTaL eclipse of the sun will take place on 
the 21st prox., but it will only be central over a 
part of the Antarctic Ocean to the south of the 
Indian Ocean. There will be a partial eclipse 
in South-East Africa and in Madagascar early 
in the morning, and along the southern coast 
of Australia in the afternoon. At Perth, in 
West Australia, 0°15 of the sun’s diameter will 
be obscured at five minutes before 1 o'clock 
P.M. by local time. No part of the eclipse will 
be visible in the northern hemisphere, 

WE are sorry to hear of the decease of Dr- 
Corfield, who was a well-known pioneer in 
hygienic improvements, and started the first 
hygienic laboratory in London. He was the 
sanitary adviser of the Office of Works, 

A FOURTH edition of ‘The Moon, considered 
as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite,’ by the 
late James Nasmyth and James Carpenter, has 
recently been published (Murray). The work 
originally appeared in 1874; two subsequent 
editions were issued during the lifetime of the 
authors (the first of whom was celebrated as an 
engineer, whilst the second had been on the staff 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich), but the 
last had long been out of print, and the pub- 
lisher, induced by the reception accorded to 
the work, has brought out this new edition in a 
compact form and at reduced price, hoping thus 
to place it within the reach of a larger number 
of readers. No change having been made in the 
matter of the volume, we have nothing to add 
to what we remarked at its first appearance. 
The scheme is undoubtedly unique, and is treated 
in a way which makes it interesting and instruc- 
tive. We have noticed a few typographical 
errors. Thus at p. 16 stellar spectra is printed 
‘* stella spectra”; at p. 212 Hratosthenes is spelt 
‘*Erastothenes ”; at p. 225 the German astro- 
nomer Lohrmann appears with only one x; and 
Mare Serenitatis is several times spelt ‘‘ Serene- 
tatis.’ We are, indeed, told in a note that Dr. 
Huggins has become Sir William ; but readers 
are left to suppose that Prof. Piazzi Smyth and 
the Rev. T. W. Webb are still among us. 
The fact of Delaunay’s death is mentioned, but, 
alas! his lunar theory was not completed when 
he was unfortunately drowned at Cherbourg in 
1872. 

Tue Klubfest of the Swiss Alpenklub will be 
held this year at Pontresina on September 12th, 
13th, and 14th. On Saturday at 3 p.m. the 
delegates will meet in the Hotel Pontresina ; the 
general meeting will take place on Sunday at 
9 a.m. in the Hotel Rosegg ; the banquet in the 
Kursaal at St. Moritz at 1 p.m.; a Festabend 








at 8.30 p.m. The Morteratsch glacier has been 
chosen as the scene for the Monday excursions. 
FINE ARTS 


The Ancient Halls of the City Guilds. Drawn 
in Lithography by Thos. R. Way. With 
some Account of the History of the Com- 
panies by Philip Norman, F.S.A. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

Tus handsome volume—of which only 500 

copies have been printed, and of these 





nearly one quarter are destined for America 
—will open the eyes of many a British and 
American reader to the hidden charms of the 
City of London. We say ‘“ hidden” because 
several of the halls of the ancient City Guilds, 
unlike those to be found in continental towns, 
lie concealed behind blocks of offices or in 
back streets frequented only by those on 
business bent ; whilst few are privileged to 
pass their portals and gaze on the architec- 
tural beauties and adornments within. 

Both Mr. Way and Mr. Philip Norman 
are to be numbered among the privileged 
ones to whom the doors of all the halls 
which can lay claim to any antiquity have 
been freely opened ; and excellent use have 
they made of this privilege. 

First and foremost Mr. Way begins witha 
pencil drawing, reproduced by lithography, 
of the City’s Guildhall as viewed from the 
east (or Husting) end; whilst Mr. Norman 
supplements the artist’s work with a short 
but adequate account of the building and 
its interesting crypt. Of the halls of the 
twelve (so-called) ‘‘Great Livery Com- 
panies,” to one of which it was necessary 
in former days for the Lord Mayor to 
belong, we have illustrations either of the 
exterior or some portion of the interior 
of no more than seven, the halls of 
the other five—viz., the Grocers, Gold- 
smiths, Haberdashers, Salters, and Cloth- 
workers—being omitted, as having been 
built later than the eighteenth century. An 
exception, however, has been made in this 
respect of the hall of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Way has drawn a 
charming view, taken from the steps lead- 
ing down to the river on the Surrey side, a 
view destined soon to be marred by the 
widening of London Bridge on its western 
side. Of some of the halls of the lesser 
companies there are excellent drawings, 
namely, those belonging to the Brewers, the 
Bakers, the Cordwainers, the Stationers, and 
Apothecaries ; the halls of other companies 
—like the Saddlers (one of the oldest City 
Guilds), the Carpenters, and others—being 
omitted as not falling within the scope of the 
work. Ontheother hand, the reader is treated 
to drawings of three halls belonging to com- 
panies other than livery companies, viz., that 
of the Parish Clerks, an ancient fellowship 
whose duty it was to compile the weekly bills 
of mortality and whose hall stands in Silver 
Street, and those of the Watermen’s Com- 
pany and Fellowship Porters, adjoining each 
other on St. Mary-at- Hill. 

In depicting the interior of the Guildhall 
Mr. Way has succeeded in catching the 
atmosphere that pervades the hall through- 
out the greater part of the year. On the 
other hand, he has made the view of King 
Street and the approach to the Guildhall 
somewhat lugubrious, and the cabs on the 
rank give the impression of a funeral 
cortege on its way to a mortuary chapel 
at the end of the street. Nevertheless, 
on the whole (and we trust that he will 
forgive us for saying so), Mr. Way 
is at his best in his open-air sketches. 
What, for instance, could be better than 
his lively drawing of Fenchurch Street 
with the hall of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany and the old-fashioned sign of 
the Crown and Three Sugar-loaves on the 
opposite side of the street; or of Cannon 
Street, during its busy time, with Cord- 
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wainers’ Hall endeavouring to assert itself 
amid more pretentious Manchester ware- 
houses, with the stately dome of St. Paul’s 
in the background; or, again, his picture 
of the more sedate hall and courtyard of 
the Brewers’ Company ? 

Besides these full-page drawings, num- 
bering thirty in all, Mr. Way delights 
the antiquary with fifteen small etch- 
ings of interesting “bits” from out-of- 
the-way corners. Among these are the 
crypt of the Guildhall and another crypt 
(but little known to the average City 
man) under the hall of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company; the colonnade of the 
Mercers’ Hall; the vestibule of the Iron- 
mongers’, with its quaint carving of an 
ostrich with a horseshoe in its beak, indi- 
cative of its supposed taste for iron as an 
article of food, and now usually called the 
‘*dodo,” as Mr. Philip Norman tells us; 
the doorways of the Brewers’ and Painter- 
stainers’ Halls; and a view of the garden 
of the Stationers’ Company, a little gem in 
its way. Briefly, Mr. Way’s share in the 
work can be best described as equalling 
— if, indeed, it does not surpass—all his 
former efforts adequately to illustrate and 
perpetuate old London. 

In his previous works of a like cha- 
racter, following one another in somewhat 
startling rapidity, the text was committed 
to the able hands of Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley and Mr. Frederick Chapman. For the 
text of the present volume Mr. Way has 
secured the services of Mr. Norman, 
who discourses pleasantly on the rise and 
progress of the livery companies, on their 
several halls, as well as the pictures, plate, 
funeral palls, and so-called ‘“‘ garlands ”’ to 
be found within their walls. He notes 
the important part played by distinguished 
members of some of the great companies 
in the municipal life of the City, and the 
ancestral connexion that exists between 
many of them and the nobility of the 
present day. On the other hand, he does 
not shrink from correcting a fallacy too 
long entertained in the City respecting the 
handsome pall in the possession of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company by declaring that, 
“although labelled Walworth’s pall, it is 
clearly not earlier than the reign of 
Henry VIII.” Mr. Norman is not always 
correct in his dates. For instance, he 
writes (p. 32) that 
‘in 1361 the king removed the wool staple 
from Calais, and decreed that there should 
be staples of wool in nine English towns, the 
chief one being at Westminster,” 
when, as a matter of fact, the staple 
remained at Calais until 1369, when it 
was removed to ‘en English towns. His 
reference (on the same page) to “the 
establishment of the Weavers’ Guild in the 
time of Henry I.” is of course a mere slip, 
as also is the year 1154 he ascribes (p. 45) 
to the regnal year 26 Henry II. A more 
serious error is his statement (p. 147) that 
John Chichele “‘ was elected Chamberlain of 
London in 1437,” when, according to recent 
researches made by the Rev. A. B. Beaven 
(and published in the City Press of Nov. 15th 
last), he was elected on Sept. 21st, 1434, 
and possibly in 1432 or 1433, or both (the 
election of Chamberlain taking place 
annually), although no record has been 
found of election for these years. The 


printing of Walter ‘“‘ Henry” for Walter 
Hervy, the democrat Mayor of 1272-4, 
who was made to pay for his popularity, is 
a slip of another kind. Of course these 
small matters are not here touched on in a 
carping spirit, for everybody entertains a 
high opinion of Mr. Norman, both as an 
antiquary and artist; but it is to be feared 
that in this particular work he has at times 
been led into error by placing too much 
reliance on statements made in Herbert’s 
‘ History of the Great Livery Companies’ 
and Riley’s ‘Memorials of London and 
London Life.’ 





A Handbook and Directory of Old Scottish 
Clockmakers, from 1540 to 1850. Com- 
piled from Original Sources, with Notes, 
by John Smith. (Edinburgh, W. J. 
May.) 

In this little volume—the first of its kind 
on Scottish clockmakers—the short intro- 
duction might with advantage have been 
made longer by some information regarding 
the history of clockmaking generally. The 
gradual development from the rude iron 
machinery of the fixed Gothic clocks of the 
latter part of the thirteenth century to the 
minute brass and steel mechanism of the 
portable timepieces of the present day forms 
a subject of much interest, and it is one 
that the generality of modern clockmakers 
(so called) know absolutely nothing about. 
This is owing to the changed condition 
caused by wholesale manufacture, which 
has abolished the old race of clockmakers, 
and replaced it by clocksellers knowing 
nothing of the history of what they sell. 
The change has, of course, been gradual, and 
had, indeed, already begun before the appli- 
cation of the long pendulum in 1660. At 
Colchester, for instance, from the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, was made a 
large part of the picturesque brass birdcage 
clocks with their ‘‘bob” pendulums. Their 
decorative portions—there are not many 
varieties— are found inscribed with the 
names of widely scattered country makers, 
who thus provided themselves with complete 
clocks from Camulodunum, or with the 
frames only, which they filled with their 
own home-made trains of wheels. The 
same system prevailed in Scotland, but 
apparently somewhat later. 

Naturally the successive improvements in 
clockmaking have been chiefly connected 
with the mechanism at the point of the 
cages, where the power contributed 
by the weight “‘ escapes”’ tick by tick—that 
is, tooth by tooth; the pendulum, after 
its first application in 1657 in the place of 
the balanced horizontal bar, and its ‘‘ beat”’ 
also receiving careful attention and modi- 
fications. With regard to the striking 
train, we may be certain that the old 
clockmakers, both Scottish and English, 
had the practical knowledge of the 
functions of such items as the “ fly,” the 
“‘tumbler,” the “lifter,” or the “stepped 
snail” at their fingers’ ends, to say nothing 
about that useful attribute the humble 
‘“‘erutch.” It is, apparently, the lack of 
such knowledge which makes it so difficult 
at the present day to get even the simplest 
clock repaired; and a few sentences in 
Mr. Smith’s book, conveying the intelligence 


useful help both to clock buyers and sellers 
in Scotland and elsewhere. 

Mr. Smith affords incidentally in the 
alphabetical list much interesting informa- 
tion arising from the inclusion of clock- 
makers in Scotland with the numerous Ham- 
mermen’s Incorporations, clockmaking being 
recognized in that country as a branch of 
the locksmiths’ craft. This connexion 
appears to have first taken place a few 
years after the incorporation in 1631 of 
the Clockmakers’ Company of London. 
But in Scotland the clockmakers never rose 
to the dignity of a separate company. With 
regard to admission north of the Tweed as 
freemen clockmakers, the ‘“ essays’’—the 
trial pieces—of candidates were examined 
by two essay masters, one being a lock- 
smith and the other a clockmaker. In one 
case so careful were the Hammermen to 
ensure that only good and true men were 
admitted, that three essay masters super- 
vised a particular chef-d’euvre, an eight- 
day pendulum clock. We find a little 
information about the making of japanned 
dials in Edinburgh towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, such as were produced 
for English clocks (together with the black- 
and-gold imitation Chinese cases, and the 
jangling iron tea-trays) at Wolverhampton. 
For people in Scotland who could not afford 
anything better were provided wooden 
clocks, home-made and imported, a “ Wag 
at the Wa” being considered better than 
no clock at all. Like a good many other 
persons who ought to know better, Mr. 
Smith adopts the ridiculous slang of the 
ignorant dealers who apply the word 
“antique” to eighteenth and nineteenth 
century clocks—and, indeed, to everything 
not quite glaringly modern—just as if they 
were Greek or Roman remains. Mr. Smith 
records several notable examples of Scottish 
tall cased clocks, and ten of them form as 
many subjects for excellent illustrations. 








fine-Grt Gossiy, 

A seriEs of drawings on wood made by George 
Cruikshank nearly fifty years ago to illustrate 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ that have never yet 
been published, will form the chief feature of 
an édition de luxe of Bunyan’s masterpiece which 
will be issued from the Oxford University Press 
in the autumn. Some of the drawings were cut 
on wood under the artist’s own direction, and 
the others have now been similarly prepared, 
and each is to be printed as a separate plate on 
Japanese paper. 


Miss WEALE writes from 29, Crescent Grove, 
Clapham Common, S. W. :— 

“In the very kind notice of my little book on the 
Van Eycks in your issue of 22nd inst. surprise is 
expressed that it contains no reference either to the 
Turin miniatures or the Hermannstadt portrait. 
May I be allowed to say that the book was written 
and the proofs passed for press more than two 
years ago?” 

A NUMBER of interesting discoveries regard- 
ing the settlements of the Northmen in Green- 
land, made this year by Capt. Daniel Bruun, 
of the Danish army, have just been reported. 
In the Godthaab district numerous previously 
unknown ruins of farmsteads, sseters, and huts 
for hunting purposes were found, as well as 
kitchen middens, where many bones of domestic 
animals were discovered. At the inner end of 
the Ameralik fjord a number of skeletons were 
found in a churchyard, also remains of a church 
with a holy-water font of stone, and a smali 








we have suggested, would have been a 


figure of a Northman carved in walrus tooth. 
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Sixteen farmsteads were discovered on the 
coast further south, where the northern border 


of the eastern colony of Northmen was. 


Tue French lady artists are making yet 
another effort to rid themselves of the trammels 
of the mere man, for a number of them are 
forming, under the title of Palette et Ebau- 
choir, a society for the bringing together of 
painters, sculptors, and engravers of the female 
sex. Those who are in sympathy with this 
movement are requested to write for particulars 
to Madame Rallet-Poussin, 8, Rue Bellefond, 


Paris. 


Tue Cambrian Archeological Society held 
its annual congress at Port Madoc last week. 


Tue landscape painter Prof. Hans Gude, 
whose death is announced in his seventy-ninth 
year, was a Norwegian by birth, but he early 
settled in Germany, and chiefly painted German 
landscapes, and though in his later years he 
also represented scenes from his original home, 
he seemed to have become so germanized that 
he failed to grasp the true characteristics of 
Norwegian landscape. 


Some highly important and _ interesting 
discoveries in the ruins of a Roman amphi- 
theatre at Metz include a statue of the 
goddess Epona, the protector of horses. Of 
two other monuments unearthed, one, of 
quadrangular form, represents two kneeling 
women holding fruit in their hands ; the other, 
which is smaller, shows two Greek warriors 
and the goddess of war. The inscriptions on 
these monuments, as well as those on others 
recently discovered, will be shortly published. 








MUSIC 


——— 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of this famous French composer was cele- 
brated at Grenoble on August 16th and 
17th. At the ceremony of the unveiling of 
the Berlioz statue, which was fixed for 
midday on the 16th, speeches were to be de- 
livered, the programme including also vocal and 
instrumental music, notably the ‘Chant de 
l’Apothéose’ from the ‘Symphonie Funébre et 
Triomphale,’ to be sung by the children of the 
Grenoble schools, together with the choral 
societies of the city, the accompaniments to be 
played by military bands. But a violent tempest 
arose, and the ceremony was postponed until 
five o'clock. The storm, however, returned, 
and with increased violence ; the speeches were 
not delivered, neither was it possible to carry 
out the musical programme. In a few words 
the president of the festival committee handed 
over the statue to the town, the veil which 
concealed it was lowered, and every one then 
hastened away from the Place Victor Hugo. 

M. Pougin, in his compte-rendu of the festival 
in Le Ménestrel of August 23rd, recalls a similar 
storm which broke over the town when 
Berlioz himself went in 1868 to Grenoble to 
take part in an inauguration of a Napoleon 
statue. But there was another and an earlier 
one which tried the temper of Berlioz. In 
the early days of his career, before he had 
won the Prix de Rome in 1830, a perform- 
ance of his dramatic ‘ Fantaisie sur la Tempéte’ 











was given at the ThéAtre Italien. It was on 
Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest,’ and in the ‘ Mémoires’ 
we read :— 

_ “Une heure avant l’ouverture de l’Opéra un orage 
éclate, comme on n’en avait peut-étre jamais vu a 
Paris depuis cinquante ans. Une véritable trombe 
d’eau transforme chaque rue en torrent et en lac, le 
moindre trajet, 4 pied comme en voiture, devient a 
neu prés impossible, et la salle de l’Opéra reste 
déserte pendant toute la premiére moitié de la 
soirée, précisément 4 l’heure od ma fantaisie sur la 
‘Tempéte’ (damnée tempéte ! ) devait étre exécutée.” 


The Grenoble speeches which were to have been 


‘delivered were printed. One was by M. Henri 





Maréchal, Inspector of Musical Instruction, 
who represented the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and turning his thoughts back to a 
genius who had been driven to despair by the 
cold and often hostile attitude of musicians of 
authority, and who died cursing men for their 
*“atroce férocité,” he recommended that in 
future there should be more reserve in judging 
men who, like Berlioz, broke through routine 
and convention so as to assert liberty in the 
conception of a work of art. The triumph of 
Wagner over his critics has no doubt suggested 
caution. We have at the present moment 
before us a composer, Richard Strauss, who is 
striking out new paths. The skill displayed in 
his music is universally acknowledged, but 
in the opinion of many it is often extravagant ; 
but he is certainly not subject to the abuse and 
ridicule which Wagner endured. Berlioz was 
harshly treated, and the recommendation of 
M. Maréchal deserves attention; yet it must 
not be forgotten that new paths must be tested ; 
that hesitation in accepting what is contrary to 
tradition is natural ; and that intelligent criticism 
is beneficial both to the composer and to the 
public ; it strengthens the one and educates the 
other. 

The second printed speech was by M. Ernest 
Reyer, the friend and follower of Berlioz. He 
recalled the distant day in which he and other 
admirers of the master knelt and wept at his 
tomb, wondering whether the day of reparation 
would ever arrive. After the death, M. Reyer 
wrote in the Journal des Débats—on which 
paper he succeeded Berlioz, during the lifetime 
of the latter, as musical critic :— 

“The influence which he exercised over the 

musical movement of his day is more weighty 
than is now supposed. Time and human justice 
will reveal its power.” 
The festival at Grenoble does not mark the hour 
of reparation ; it points rather to the fact that re- 
paration has been made. It was gradually effected 
by writers such as Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns 
and M. Reyer, and also, and more immediately, 
by the earnest and persistent efforts of men 
like Pasdeloup, Lamoureux, and last, but not 
least, of M. Colonne, who is alive and still 
energetic, to present the master’s works to the 
public. The performance of ‘ Faust,’ under the 
direction of M. Léon Jéhin, in the evening of 
the opening day, appears to have been highly 
successful. So, too, was the concert, under the 
direction of M. Georges Marty and Herr Felix 
Weingartner. The rendering of the ‘Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,’ under the masterful and 
sympathetic direction of the latter, aroused 
legitimate admiration. During the interval an 
‘Ode & Berlioz,’ by Dr. Saint - Saéns, was 
recited, and an interesting ‘‘ conférence” held 
by M. Julien Tiersot, who, we note with satis- 
faction, feels confident that when Decem- 
ber 11th comes—the actual anniversary of the 
birth—Paris will pay worthy honour to the 
master. He hopes too that the suggestion made 
to transfer the mortal remains of Berlioz to 
the Panthéon, ‘‘the temple raised by a grateful 
country to the memory of her great men,” will 
be adopted. Immediately after the performance 
of the symphony Herr Weingartner went to 
Céte-St.-André, some thirty-five miles distant, 
and placed with his own hands the silver wreath 
sent by German musicians in the house in which 
Berlioz was born, and in which the Musée 
Berlioz has been founded. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE ninth season of the Promenade Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall commenced last Saturday even- 
ing. There was a crowded house, and when Mr. 
Henry J. Wood mounted the conductor’s desk 
his reception was most cordial. The programme 
was ofa “ popular” character. It included the 
names of Wagner, Berlioz, and Brahms, which 
a quarter of a century ago, or even less, would 
have been deemed most unpopular. The change 





is curious, but it is profitable to note that it is 
one for the better. Monday evening was devoted 
to Wagner. On Tuesday was performed for 
the first time a Symphony in a minor by 
Mr. Cyril Scott, whose Pianoforte Quartet in E 
minor, produced at a Broadwood Concert at the 
beginning of the year, attracted favourable 
notice. Various influences are to be felt in the 
symphony — Wagner, Humperdinck, Tschai- 
kowsky—while in the Finale there are Strauss— 
or we may more definitely say ‘ Heldenleben’ 
—touches. All this in a young composer 
is natural enough ; the music, however, 
shows technical skill, breadth, and strength. 
The two middle movements are by far the 
best. The opening Andante is somewhat 
long, while in the Finale the manner is more 
forcible than the matter. With regard to 
this work the composer’s main intention was 
to secure ‘‘ continuous flow—without a cadence 
from beginning to end of a movement.” It 
would seem, then, that he set out with the 
predetermination to avoid cadences, and this 
has given a certain artificiality to his music. A 
composer ought rather to write as the spirit 
unconsciously moves him. Mr. Scott, however, 
has produced a work of great promise. Mr. 
Frank Merrick, the talented young pianist, 
played in brilliant style the solo part of a Con- 
certo (No. 3) by H. Litolff, founded on Dutch 
national melodies. The thematic material is 
interesting, but the passage-writing for the solo 
instrument hopelessly old-fashioned. 


Four symphony concerts will be given at 
Queen’s Hall under the conductorship of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood on Saturdays, October 31st, 
November 14th and 28th, and December 12th. 
At the first, Mr. Hervey’s two tone-poems, 
‘On the Heights’ and ‘On the March,’ pro- 
duced at the last Cardiff Festival, will be given 
for the first time in London. The instrumental 
soloists announced are Teresa Carreiio, Eugen 
d’Albert, Fritz Kreisler, and J. Gérardy. 


THe Moody - Manners autumn season at 
Covent Garden commenced on Monday evening, 
and the list of operas announced for the week 
recalled those of the summer season. Altogether 
to avoid comparison will, therefore, be impos- 
sible. Certain classical operas, like Cherubini’s 
‘The Water-Carrier,’ and certain light operas, 
like the ‘Domino Noir’ of Auber, interspersed 
would have been interesting; but then we 
should, no doubt, be told that unfamiliar 
works would not draw. From the general 
list given, only well-known works are to be 
heard, with the exception of Mr. MacAlpin’s 
prize opera. The performance on _ the 
opening night of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with 
Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Joseph O’Mara 
in the chief réles, was good. The chorus was 
excellent, and the orchestra showed a marked 
improvement on that of last year. ‘Carmen’ 
was given on the Tuesday, with Madame Zélie 
de Lussan. Mr. Francis Maclennan, the Don 
José, has a pleasing voice, but there is room for 
improvement in his acting. The performance 
of ‘ Lohengrin’ on Wednesday was most praise- 
worthy. Madame Fanny Moody as Elsa 
was at her best, while the new Lohengrin, 
the Russian tenor Mr. Louis Arens, proved 
himself a knight not altogether sans pewr et sans 
reproche—for he was nervous at the outset, and 
occasionally thought more of the public than of 
the person whom he was addressing ; but he has 
an excellent voice, sings the music with skill 
and feeling, and acts with intelligence. Miss 
Toni Seiter, the Ortrude, deserves praise. 
There was a large and appreciative audience. 


Tue band rehearsals for the approaching 
Birmingham Festival will not, as is usual, be 
held in London, but at Manchester. The 
orchestra will consist mainly of players from 
the latter city, and hence the change. Of the 
122 members of which it will consist, no fewer 
than ninety-five belong to the Halle band. 
Of London players there will be eighteen, of 
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Birmingham eight, while the one man from 
a will be Mr. E. Schiever, joint leader 
with Mr. Risegari. 


Tue Paris Opéra Comique season commences 
on the Ist of September with Charpentier’s 
* Louise,’ with Miles. Friché and Coulon, and 
MM. L. Beyle, Dufranne, Carbonne, and 
Vieuille. It will be followed by Puccini’s ‘ La 
Vie de MBohéme,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Mireille,’ 
* Werther,’ ‘ Traviata,’ and ‘Le Domino Noir.’ 


Mapame Brancne Marcaest has _ been 
engaged by Angelo Neumann to impersonate 
Briinnhilde in a complete cycle of the ‘Ring,’ 
and also ‘ Isolde,’ at the Opera-House, Prague, 
during the coming winter. 


Srecrrigep Wacner’s new opera, ‘Der 
Kobold,’ according to latest report, will not be 
produced at Vienna, as previously announced in 
a foreign paper, but at Leipsic. 


A sust of Verdi has been placed in the 
vestibule of the theatre of the town of Assisi. 


Tue Frankfurter Zeitung publishes a note 
from Prof. Gustav Jannsen, of Hanover, 
asking all possessors of letters from Robert 
Schumann to send him either the originals or 
copies for the new edition of the ‘Schumann 
Letters.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
- Promenade Coneert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvrs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

- Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wep. English Upera, 8, Covent Garden 

= Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvrs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

- Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Far. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
English Opera, 2.30 and 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 


Mow. 








DRAMA 


—~——— 


Dramatic Gessiy. 


Tue slack season—slacker this year than for 
many summers past—is over, and with the 
reopening, under Mr. Willard, of the St. James’s 
Theatre on Monday next begins what promises 
to be an autumn season of exceptional briskness. 
Very full of change are modern theatrical con- 
ditions. Germany seems to be supplanting 
France as a source of supply of drama ; the pro- 
blem play, which, distasteful as it is on ethical 
grounds, furnished our stage with the nearest 
approach to masterpieces it can boast, has fallen 
into disrepute. After one or two short flights 
the poetical drama droops and declines, and the 
only thing to dispute the supremacy of musical 
comedy consists of the class of light and more 
than half-fantastic pieces supplied by Mr. J. M. 
Barrie and Capt. Marshall. Novelties are 
sooner or later to be produced from Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Jones. What class of work will next 
be supplied by those twin supports of our stage 
remains to be seen. 


SEPTEMBER 10th is the date fixed for the pro- 
duction at His Majesty’s of ‘Richard II.’ The 
full cast with which it will be given is now an- 
nounced. In addition to the features in this 
already mentioned, Mr. Brandon Thomas will be 
John of Gaunt ; Mr. Lyn Harding, the Duke of 
York ; Mr. William Haviland, Mowbray ; Mr. 
R. Temple, Northumberland; Mr. Seymour, 
Percy ; and Mr. Lionel Brough, the Gardener. 


THE remarkable run at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre of ‘The Admirable Crichton’ ceases 
to-night with the three hundred and thirtieth 
performance. Before reopening the house will 
undergo some renovation. 


‘Tue Breep or THE TRESHAMS’ is the title of 
a four-act play by Mr. Rutherford, an American 
dramatist, which has been accepted by Mr. 
Martin Harvey. Tresham, it will be remem- 
bered, is the name of the family most prominent 
in Browning’s ‘ Blot in the ’Scutcheon.’ 





Miss Marre Tempest has acquired from Mr. 
Gilbert Hare the English rights of a piece called 
‘The Japanese Nightingale. 


MapaME RésaneE will return to London in 
October and appear in ‘Madame Sans-Géne’ and 
the ‘ Gioconda’ of Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


AN English adaptation of ‘ Der Hochtourist,’ 
a farce by the author of ‘ Are You a Mason ?’ is 
likely to be simultaneously produced during the 
autumn in London and New York. 


Mr. ArtHuR BovurcuieR has acquired the 
English rights of ‘Crainquebille,’ a study, by 
M. Anatole France, of costermonger life, in 
which M. Guitry has obtained a great success. 


A onE-act farce entitled ‘ Two Up and One to 
Play’ preceded at the Kennington Theatre on 
—- the performance of ‘The Marriage of 

itty.’ 


At the Métropole, Camberwell, before the 
en on Monday of ‘Mrs. Gorringe’s 

ecklace,’ ‘The American Widow,’ a comedietta 
by Miss Rosina Filippi, was played. 

A NEw theatre is to be forthwith erected on 
the site of the late Prince of Wales’s of pleasant 
memories. 


THE rumour that an unknown portrait of 
Moliére, by Mignard, had come to light in 
Paris is confirmed, and M. Jules Claretie is said 
to be endeavouring to obtain it for the foyer of 
the Comédie-Frangaise. Curiously enough, the 
Louvre does not seem to possess a portrait of 
the great playwright, and so its claim to the 
newly discovered Mignard should have the 
priority. Moliére is represented without the 
traditional wig ; the portrait was at one time 
the property of the well-known Paul de Saint- 
Victor, and has been lost sight of for about 
forty years. It was engraved as the frontispiece 
to a very rare edition of Moliére’s works pub- 
lished at the end of the seventeenth century. 


THE decease is announced of M. Gustave 
Larroumet, the author of an excellent study on 
Marivaux and of a pleasant series of papers on 
‘La Comédie de Molitre.’ He was also Sarcey’s 
successor as dramatic critic of the Temps, and 
was for some time director of the fine-art 
department. He was elected to the Institute 
in 1891, and became permanent secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


Dvrine her country tour Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell will produce four novelties. These include 
Mr. W. L. Courtney’s rendering of ‘ Undine,’ 
which will be preceded by ‘The Dream’ by 
Lady Bancroft, ‘Aunt Jeannie’ by Mr. E. F. 
Benson, and ‘ Frailty’’ by Mr. Bert Thomas. 


Mite. Detvarr has obtained a success at the 
Comédie Frangaise as Doiia Sol in ‘ Hernani.’ 


Amone the novelties in preparation at the 
Gymnase Dramatique is ‘Le Retour de Jérusa- 
lem’ by M. Maurice Donnay. 
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Cc. S. J.—A. H. B.—J. & Sons.—A. C.—T. A.—T. C. J.— 
EB. C. J.—J. M.—received. 


N. D. & Co.—The artistic interest appears hardly suffi- 
cient. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application, é 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE ART OF THE 
VATICAN : 


A Brief History of the Palace, and ap 
Account of the Principal Art Treasures 
within its Walls. 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER, 
With 41 Illustrations and a Plan, 





Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


FLY LEAVES. By Charles Stuart 


CALVERLEY, Author of ‘Verses and Translations, 
New and Cheaper Edition. 





Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


ST. ALBANS. By Rev. Thomas 


PERKINS, M.A. (Bell's Cathedral Series, 





With Maps, large crown 8vo, 640 pp. 5s. 


LINGARD’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Newly Abridged, and brought down to 
the Accession of King Edward VII. By Dom HENRY 
NORBERT BIRT, O.5.B. With a Preface by ABBOT 
GASQURET, D.D. 


HANDBOOKS TO THE 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 Illus- 
trations. 

“Mr. Tod has produced a complete guide to the present 
school, and one which must obviously be of great service to 
apy parent or guardian who may think of making a boy a 
Carthusian.”— Globe, 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 44 Illustra- 
tions. 

“Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the 
history of the school in an abstract that could scarcely be 
better, and his account of the school buildings and grounds, 
which is very well illustrated, is excellent.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


ETON. ByA. Clutton-Brock, New 
College, Oxford. With 46 Lilustrations. 

“The object of these handbooks is to give an account of 
the present condition of the schools of which they treat, 
and that object bas been well attained by Mr. Brock......An 
excellent little handbook, upon which Mr. Brock and his 
publishers alike are to be congratulated.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


WINCHESTER. By R. Townsend 
WARNER, of New College, Oxford, late Scholar of 
Winchester College. With 46 Illustrations. 

** We have seldom seen a book of the same size containing 
so much information.” —Jsis. 


HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, 


M.A., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
Scholar of Harrow School. With 48 Illustrations. 

“*Mr. Williams’s book is deserving of hearty approval; it 
is well turned out, and the illustrations are good and 
judiciously chosen. In fact, this little book may be recom- 
mended both to those who know Harrow and those who 
wish to make acquaintance with her history and present 
conditions.” —Atheneum, 


WESTMINSTER. By Reginald 


AIRY, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, late Queen’s 
Scholar at Westminster School. With 51 Illustrations. 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE ANCESTOR: 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A 
Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s. net quarterly. 


Contents,—WNo. 6. 


The BRAYS o- SHERE. 

BUXTON of SHADWELL COURT. Walter Rye. 

s0ME CHESHIRE DEEDS. H. Farnham Burke, C.V.O. 
F.8.A., Somerset Herald. Annotations by W. H. B. 
Bird. 

NOTES on the MONTAGU MONUMENT in SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. The Rev. KE. E. Dorling. 

The FOUR WEDDERBURNS of DUNDEE. 

The VALUE of WELSH PEDIGREES. H. J. T. Wood. 

TWO ANCIENT PETITIONS from the PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. The Rev. Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A. 

CASTLE-GUARD. J. Horace Round. 

§0ME PORTRAITS at the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. 
Mrs. G. E. Nathan. 

os "oa JACKSON, KNIGHT. William Jackson 

gott. 


FAMILY HISTORY from PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
permission of the Controller of H M. Stationery Office. 


‘ 4 PAROCHIAL CHARTULARY of the FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. The Rey. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. F.S.A. 
The PURSE of the GREAT SEAL in 1578. Julia G. 
Longe. 
§0ME EXTINCT CUMBERLAND FAMILIES: The Grey- 
stokes. The Rev. James Wilson, M.A. 
— FORCES in the NETHERLANDS, a.p. 1396. 
H. G. A. Obreen. 
GIFFARD of FONTHILL GIFFARD. J. Horace Round. 
The GENUINELY ARMIGEROUS PERSON. Oswald 
Barron, F.8.A. 
The VALUE of ANCIENT DEEDS. J. Horace Round. 
The BARONS’ LETTER to the POPE. J. Horace Round, 
Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, K.C.B., W. H. St. John Hope, 
and the Editor. 
OUR OLDEST FAMILIES. No. VII. The Nevills. Oswald 
Barron, F.S.A. 
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“| THE ENGINEER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By STAFFORD RANSOME, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








a 
POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 2 vols. 
POCKET EDITION. Uniform with the Novels, 
5s, net the Set, in cloth; 7s. 6d, net in leather. 


POEMS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ Barbara Ladd.’ 





With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


_ SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 


: By WILLIAM PENN. 








MR. BERNARD SHAW'S NEW BOOK. | 
MAN AND SUPER-MAN. | 


MAN AND SUPER-MAN. 
A Comedy and a Philosophy. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


——~+—-- 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘ Cardigan,’ ‘The Maid-at-Arms,’ &c. 


‘*It deals with war (Franco-Prussian), chivalry, 
conspiracy, and love ; the crushing of the French 
armies ; the rising of the Commune ; and through- 
pee out it all the unconquerable heart of France. The 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook, | knowledge of the Second Empire’s history shown in 
Maxims for Revolutionists. | the story is striking. The writer's study of French, 


| and especially of Breton life, is full of sympathy. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN 


A cameo There is a description of the riding to death of 
the cuirassiers at Morsbronn that is a supreme feat 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, | 


of the imagination,”— Vanity Fair. 
‘“‘A dalightful satire on the modern trade of 


THE UNDERSONG. 
writing.” —7o0-Day. 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, 
“A most entertaining volume.”—Daily News. | 


Author of ‘ Fate the Fiddler,’ ‘ Dinkinbar,’ &c. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


‘‘Mr, Macllwaine stands almost alone among 
writers who enjoy at once an intimate knowledge 
of Australian life and the gift of presenting it in 
literary form...... His feeling for colour and atmo- 
By INGLIS ALLEN, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ We commend him to all who want a langh.” 
Pail Mali Gazette, 


Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


Contents. 
Dedication to A. B, Walkley, Esq. 
Man and Super-Man. A Comedy. 

















Reef,’ this last a tale of adventure in which he 
proves himself—like Robert Louis Stevenson—pos- 





a AN N O U N C E M a NTS. | pac aaa piece of child portraiture as any in 





NEW EDITION. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
16mo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





XUM 


sphere is intense and so vividly conveyed as to. 
MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. 


leave one almost physically parched by the drought 
BY 


he pictures, and in turn refreshed by the rains. Mr, 
LLOYD OSBOURNE and ISOBEL STRONG. | 


Macllwaine knows the art of embroidering realism 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d, net. 


with imagination, his greatest successes are won in 
‘ Jasper Townshend’s Piccaninny ’ and ‘ The Twilight 

With Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure. 
Reminiscences of R. L. Stevenson’s Life at Samoa, 


sessed of that rare gift of romance without any 
feminine element,”-—/unch. 


BARBARA LADD. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


FIRST EDITION ENTIRELY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK, 


ALISON HOWARD. 
By JANET ELDER RAIT. 


“A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid 
imagination, and worked out by a keen observation 
of people and places,”—TZo-Day. 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER says :—‘‘ This book is...... 
a delightful one...... The gem of the book is Mrs, 
Strong’s sketch of ‘ Pola,’...... It is as sympathetic 








THE ALLEGED VANDALISM 
AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


By SIDNEY LEE. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 1s, net, 





MR. PERCY WHITE'S LATEST BOOK. 
PARK LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
_ Author of ‘ The West End,’ &c, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LAND OF REGRETS. 


By FENDALL-CURRIE, 
Author of ‘ Below the Surface,’ &c. 


THE WAY BACK. 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


THE ROMAN ROAD. 


By ZACK, 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 
By FRANKFORT MOORE, 


‘*A very convincing statement of the case.” 
Spectator, 
“A clear and straightforward account of the 
matter,”—Literary World. 


LA BRUYERE AND 
VAUVENARGUES. 


Reflections, Characters, and Maxims. 


Translated and Arranged by 
ELIZABETH LEE. 
38. 6d, net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. 


Selected and Arranged by 
HAROLD E. BUTLER. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contams:— 

NOTES :—Ben Jonson and Gabriel Harvey—Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—The United States and St. Margaret’s—O-Wo in 
the ‘N.E.D."—Homeric Horses fed on Wheat—Geryon -Lines to 
Book-borrowers —Calamity Jane’s Career—Fraudulent American 
Diplomas and Degrees. 

QUERIES :—Don Manuel Rosas — Lewis—Coats of Arms — Marius 
D’Assigny— Capt T. A. Anderson’s Poems —‘ Nova Solyma’— 

Basilicas — Ben say or dal ont icone ’—Visitations —‘ Reskimer, a 

—— Gent.’ — De Glati Cary—Farthings—‘‘ Commissioners 

Fees’’—Re' eilion of 1745—‘ Tales from Dreamland ’— 

Anthropol Ape—Johno Gilpin’s Route—W. Garricke—Gladstone 

Anecdote—“ Sur le Pont d’Avignon ”—Oranges. 


REPLIES :—St. Mary Axe—Miss Charlotte Walpole—Chadwell Family 
a ec. 1600 —‘‘ Cyclopedia ’’ hg ag rors ” — Pictures 
of Handwriting — “I” with Small tter — Riming 
Epita h—Gillygate at York—Veto at Papal Bioctions 10g and the 
Due ‘Eoghien—Edward Gwynn—Cardinals—Tongue-pricks—Marat 
in London— Johnson’ 8* Lives of the Poets ’—River not flowing on 
the a Shag ag Grave at Ostend—Aantiquity of 
sine —Goat in Folk-lore—‘ Passing By ’—Nightcaps—Peat— 
Blue and th the Blessed Virgin —-Venison Feast—Horne or Hearne. 
NOTES ON BROOKS: —Swynnerton’s ‘Romantic Tales from the 
Panjab’ — Growoll’s “Three Centuries of English Book - trade 
Bibliography ’—Welch’s * History of the Worshipful Company of 
Pewterers of the City of London ’—‘ Quarterly Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 22 contains :— 

NOTES :—Paméla: Paméla — Shakespeare's Sonnets—‘ Anster Fair’— 
Modern ear bree gm Pe son iterature —‘ Allover ”—Doctor’s 
Kecommendation—“‘ Wisen "—Primitive Colouring—Head’s ‘ Float- 
ing Island ’—Mico Famity--Rahebell-—Marringe ina Sheet—More 
Church, Shrops' shire — Wordsworth and Vaughan—‘ Wattman "— 
‘Don Quixote’ in English Literature. 

QUERIES :—“‘ Dove-tail” — Dupuy Family — Quotations Wanted— 
Weather—Mary, Queen of Scots—Mannings and Tawell—Bible— 
Shropshire and Herefordshire Woodwork—Children’s Festival— 
Lodowick Cosen—Aasennteee — Thackeray's Moustache — Gore— 
Hall — Vergers—“ Killen”—W. H. conning of House of 
Commons— Edwardes of Highgate — Witham 

cae my —John Wilkes Booth—* Red up eee saw”"—'N.& Q’ 
Early Reference —Miss Charlotte Walpole—Eneas Silvius—Downie’s 
Slaughter — Story of the French Revolution—Rell Inscription— 


letheramskite "—Sir Ferdinando 
Gor 3s —South Sea Scheme—* But should fortune ’—‘‘ Kaimakam ”’ 
elter”—‘‘ Hook it '’—Bacon on Hercules—The Albany—Mrs. 





Mart rtyr. C. H Wilsoa—County Council Board Sch ools —‘* Over- 
slaugh ’—Anatomie Vivante—Lady N —Epglish A 
tion. 


NOTES ON resem Sir J. r Bacpern A - Angevin Empire '— 
‘Cardiff Rec of Calderon—Benson's 
* Valkyries prof. Hales on ixlng Alfred—B ‘¢ z 


Notices to Correspondents. 











The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :— 


NOTES :—Samuel Brett—United States and St. Margaret’s—Leo XIII. : 
Chronogram—Pasquil against his beg fg, erg 5 of anew 
century ’—Inaccuracy in Novel — Lombard —‘ First catch your 
hare’’—Halley—Koscommon and Po eta and Rheumatism 

—*‘Clameur de haro”’—Imaginary 

QUERIES :—Ospreys — Besle : percdengredl the Great in England— 
Modern Forms of Animal Baiting—Holborn Casino—Nature Study 
line | a Wye set? Shops in Cheapside in 1650 —-Stafford— 
“Devil and d —‘‘Cold shoulder”: “‘Turn the tables”— 
John Angier — oeWelsh Dictionary — Mother of Ninus — Johnson’s 
* Lives of the Poets’ —“ Garvening, man's primeval work ’’—Harley 
Family— Aitken Sarname—' Wreck of the Hesperus’—Gibbon’s 

* Ro im pire ’—Hambleton Tribe. 

REPLIES :—Fleetwood Family—Thackeray’s Speeches — Sunflower— 
Donne Family—Kiog, Banker—Hawker’s ‘Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen ’—‘‘ Sleep the sleep of the just ”—Roman Pi: ts—Immure- 
ment Alive of Keligious—Kailwa, Apple-b 
Fiats— Formation of Clouss—Long “ Wake” = Village Feast 
—Tale by Archibald Forbes—: Lois the Witch’ —Klopstock’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater ’—‘“* Tor. ry '—Zola 8 ‘Rome’ — Ptanre 3 8 ee eR an 
Portraits— i "— Welsh —Richard Nash—‘‘'lo 
mug ”"—"** at your hair on yo ”— Peculiars — Coinci- 
dences—Upright Burial—RBallads and Methodism—‘‘ Crying down 

credit ’"—“ Folks” —“ Fiea in the ear’ a Quotation—Advent 
of the Typewriter—‘‘ Cards and Spade: 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Slang and its omens ’—‘Jocelin of Brake- 
lond’—‘ The Doones of Exmoor ’— Dickens in French—‘ Edinburgh 
ee —* Fireside Dickens”"—‘ The Popish Piot and its Newest 

storian.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








Price 4d, each; by post, 44d. each, 
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BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 





AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1549. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’S 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
MAGNESIA. 





The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE. q 
nd INDIGESTI 
And Safest Ape mt for Delicate ¢ Constitutions, 
a and Infants. 


The LITERARY HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE. 
GREEK IDEAS REGARDING a FUTURE LIFE. 


Chris of All Sorts ; 
his People. 
BOOKS on ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
PATRISTIC LITERATURE, 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
ISABELLA D’ESTE ; 
BLESSING into the WARM SUN”; 
RESEARCH in the UNITED STATES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Crowhurst, Surrey; Gossip. 


DRAMA :—Shakspeare’s Birthplace ; Gossip. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Memories of Vailima; Furd’s Few Remarks ; 
Sir Thomas More; Lingard’s History of England. 


‘UNDERGRADUATE PAPERS’ ; 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; ARTHURIAN 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The POOR of LONDON. 
The ANNALS of FLORENCE, 


NEW NOVELS :—The Composite Lady; A Drama of Sunshine; Barbara Ladd; Elizabeth’s Children; 
The Treasure of Don Andres ; Iskander ; ; The MS. in a Red Box; For 


TWO AMERICAN RIVERS. 


The Truth about an Author; 


SINS AGAINST DUMAS; “OUT of GOD’s 


ALSOo— 
SCIENCE :—In the Andamans and Nicobars; Meteorological Publications; The Churchyard Yew at 
FINE ARTS :—The Van Eycks; The Sculptures of the Parthenon ; British Archzeological Association 


at Sheffield ; Pictish Ogams lately Discovered ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Music in the History of the Western Church ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :— 

The WORKS of LORD BYRON. 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 

The ROSSETII PAPERS. 

A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

UNITARIAN STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Susannah and One Elder; Dragooning a Dragon; 

‘The Baptist Ring; Padmini. 

BOOKS cf TRAVEL. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dorothy Osborne’s Letters; Pascal; ‘The 
Woman who Toils; The Student's Prayer-Book ; The Second Part 
of ‘Don Quixote’; The Alleged V at Avon; 
T.P’s Weekly; Guide-Books ; Reprin ints. 

LIST of NEW BOUKS. 

‘ISABELLA Cg MARCHIONESS of MANTUA’; GILBERT 

BARLIKST EDITION sr are BISHOPS’ NEW 

; “A BSLEEVELESS ERR ND”; “OUT of GOD'S 

M SUN”; ‘ WY NNERE and WAST. 

OURR’; NOTES on JUNIUS; the COMING PUBLISHING 

SEASON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Anthropological Notes; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—History of the Pewterers’ 
Reflections in Still Water; The British A 
at Sheffield ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Name Shakspeare ; Gossip. 





ALso— 


Company 7 Prints ; On 








The NUMBER for AUGUST 1 contains :— 

Mr. OMAN’'S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 

TWO BOOKS on IRELAND. 

ENCYCLOPAXDIA BIBLICA. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Said the Fisherman ; It came to Pass; Francezka. 

REVELATIONS of the WAR. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

BOOKS for SCHOOLS and STUDENTS. 

OUR LIBRARY  sctenagy SE Political History of Slavery; a Few of 
Hamilton's Lette: Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon ; A Story 
of Buddhist Papehelogy: The Nabob: The ‘ Omg h” Edition of 
Carlyle: Miss Edgeworth's ‘ Belinda’ and ‘ Helen’; e Tree Book ; 
“The Unit Library’’; Tom Brown at Oxford; ivalhs in Rome; 
“Our Generals.” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of FOUR GREAT HISTORIANS; MAZZINI; 

5 erty ® Pu BLISHING SEASON; The W. INCHESTER 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Sir Henry Acland ; Astronomy for Every body; The Analysis 
of Oils; Inventions in the Century; Sanitation, Personal and 
Public ; Flowers and Fruits; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS: —Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan; Holbein’s ‘Ambessa- 
dors’; Ancient Greek Sculptors: ‘ Nature’ 3 Laws and the Making 
of Pictures’ ; Tarsus and the Pass of the Cilician Gates ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Summary of the Season; Opera in 
English ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—New Varioram Shakespeare ; Gossip. 


ALso— 





The NUMBER for AUGU ST 8 contains :— 

PROF. LANE-POOLE on MEDIZ VAL INDIA. 

LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP WESTCOTT. 

TWO BOOKS on SPINOZA. 

A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 

The IRISH QUAKERS. 

The ‘SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ in FRENCH. 

NEW NOVELS :—George Goring’s Daughters; Marjorie; The Shadow 
on the Quarter Deck ; Children of Tempest; The Squire's Grand- 
daughters. 

EARLY WELSH LITERATURE. 

TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The H.A.C. in South Africa ; Historic Ships 
of the United States; Recollections of a Westminster Boy; A 
History of Arabic Literature ; Some Literary Criticisms; More 

tters of Princess Lieven ; The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brake- 
lond; The ‘*‘ Fireside” Dickens ; Cobden’s Speeches on Free Trade; 
The New anny in 

LIST of NEW BOOK! 

LAMB “TROUV ILLES” 
HUME’S ‘ POEMS’; “REPRESEN TATIVE 


NOTES on JU NIUS; ALEXANDER 
2 ENGLISH COMEDIES’; 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hampshire Days; The Religious Sense in its Scientific 
Aspect ; American Ornithology ; Geometry ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sacred Sites of the Gospels; Roman Britain; Art and 
Artists; Mr. Whistier and Artistic Solipsism ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Our Library Table ; French Music inthe a Century ; 
Musicians’ Wit, Humour, and Anecdote; How to Sing; Orga 
pon ge og The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte ; Stusie ‘New and 
Old ; Gossip. 

DRAMA: —Gossip. 


The NUMBER for JULY 25 contains :— 

AN [LLUSTRATED RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The LIFE and LE(TERS of SIR GEORGE GROVE. 

CHOTA NAGPORE. 

The ORRERY PAPERS. 

L’EMPIRE LIBERAL. 

NEW NOV#LS:—The Luck of Barerakes; Conrad in Quest of his 
Youth; In the Morning Glow; A Gentleman of the South; The 
Episodes of Marge; The Southern Cross; The Indiscretion of 
Gladys; A Way of his Own. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—John Oliver Hobves on Imperial India; 
Victoria, Queen and Kuler ; The Kconomic and Industrial Progress 
of the Century; A View of Industrialism ; Two Jorrocks Books; 
Kowlandson s‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’; Kthel; ‘The Jewish Literary 
Annual’; The Free Trade Movement and its Kesults; Two New 
Booklets; The Master of Gray and his Genealogy. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MISS HORACE SMITH; DANIEL’S ‘ DELIA,’ 1592; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—South African Diamond Mines; A Naturalist’s Calendar 
Geometry ; Electricity ; Symbolic Logic; ’Gossi sip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sea!s and Armour; Rooks on Botticelli; Mr. Whistler; 
Stevens's Monument to the Duke of Wellington; ‘ Nature's Laws 
and the Making of Pictures’; ‘Spirals in Nature and Art’; 
ereoggy 4 oon the ‘Dictionary’ of National Biography’ Index j 


Sales ; Gossip 
MUSIC: Ah —— Giovanni’; ‘La Boheme’; ‘ Maguelone’; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 





DRAMA :—Gossip. 





JOHN C, 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD' 8 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 








THE 


3d. 15s. 
mc. GARDENERS vant 


Postage Post 


e CHRONICLE. ~— 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITs CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Telegraphic Address—“‘ GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls.. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





The SPORTS and PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of 


ENGLAND. By JOSEPH STRUTT. Illustrated by many Engravings. Revised by 
J.C. COX, LL.D. F.S.A. 4to, 21s. net. 

For the first time for nearly a hundred years an edition is being published of ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes ’ which will, it is hoped, prove a worthy successor of the original standard 
work. The work, whilst carefully ———— almost the whole of the original iseue, is very 
much enlarged and corrected. Every pains has been taken in the reproduction of the plates ; 
the original MSS. from which they were taken have been consulted, and various new plates 
hhave been added. 


The WORKS of CHARLES and MARY LAMB. Edited 


by BE. V. LUCAS. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

VOLS. I. and V. ARE NOW READY. VOLS. II. and III. WILL BE PUBLISHED 
IN SEPTEMBER. 

‘* This edition represents a very high order of scholarship and the loving labour of years. 
Mr. Lucas bas long been known as a faithful and enthusiastic student of Lamb, something 
of whose quaint and delicate humour survives in his kindred soul. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the debt which all lovers of Lamb owe him for the conscientious and artistic work 
apparent in these two handsome volumes, beside which the work of all previous editors 
appears casual and perfunctory. We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to his enduring 
work, and equally congratulate all lovers of Lamb on the possession of the seven volumes, 
which promise to form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the best which is likely to 
be produced for very many years—it may well be for ever.”— Spectator. 

** Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given to the 
world...... His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they elucidate.”— Standard. 

** The edition will for many years be the indispensable one to all students of Lamb.” 

“ A splendid new edition.”— Morning Leader. Academy. 

‘* Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume convinces 
us that it was worth waiting for.”— Zimes. 


AN AUTHENTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By Rocer Pocock. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled ‘ A Frontiersman,’ written by Roger Pocock, 
and Published by Messrs. Methuen & Co., on the 16th July, 1903. 

WHERBAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book entitled ‘ A Frontiersman’ as if 
it were a Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of Public favour, I, Roger Pocock, of 
Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare that my said Book is an Autobio- 
graphy and a literal statement of facts, save that, to avoid causing pain or injury, certain 
names and dates have been suppressed. And I make this solemn Declaration conscientiously 
yeeage the same to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declaration 

ct, 1835. 
Declared at 2, Clement's Inn, Strand, in the County ) 
of London, this 23rd day of July, 1903. J 
Before me, 
H. H. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths. 

‘* Wherever he is, his book is exceeding good to read, packed full of facts, of swift 
pictures of places, and portraits of people who have come to the front in the last twenty 
years ; and interspersed with shrewd remarks and hints that may be of service to would-be 
‘wanderers, and are certainly entertaining to stay-at-home readers. The whole of it shows a 
vigorous, unpretentious style, and it is salted with a quiet humour that adds vastly to the 
entertainment; in short, Mr. Pocock’s book is downright good reading from first to last.” 

‘*This book should achieve a commanding success.”— Queen. Standard. 

“A very interesting piece of work, obviously autobiographical. It is packed to the brim 
with real adventure, real description, and real incident. In these days of endless novel pro- 
duction one is glad to welcome such a work.”— Athenaeum. 


The PLAIN TRUTH of the STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


CONTROVERSY. By MARIE CORELLI. With Illustrations. 1s. net. 


The NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Durr. Assisted by 
numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

‘* An admirable book, written in a very agreeable fashion. Mr. Southgate’s water-colour 
sketches are exceedingly pretty and full of charm.”—Spectator. 
‘*The most valuable of all recent books on the Broads to the naturalist and sportsman. 





ROGER Pocock. 


The coloured illustrations are delightful, and they stand as a marked advance in pictorial | 


work,” — Field. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 
MACAULAY. Edited by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. The 
only Kdition of this Book completely annotated. 

_ “The means of reading his essays with the full knowledge which makes complete 
enjoyment have been supplied by Mr. Montague.”—TZimes. 
** Prof. Montague hits the happy mean between saying too much and too — ‘ 
Standard. 


The PRECES PRIVATAE of BISHOP ANDREWES. 


By F E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most complete 
edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It contains a long intro- 
duction, with numerous notes and references. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each Volume. 

Messrs. METHUEN will shortly publish a Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems 
of Shakespeare. The Series will consist of 40 volumes, each Play being contained in one 
volume, while the.Poems and Sonnets will be given in three volumes. Short Introductions, 
and brief but sufficient Foot-notes, will be added by Mr. W. J. CRAIG, whose eminence as 
a Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. These charming little books will be so small as to 
repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as to be read with ease. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details, They are under the direction of Mr. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, anda each volume consists of about 200 pages, contains a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure and 30 to 50 othec Illustrations, and is published at 2s, €d. net, 


demy 16mo., 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS 


ROMNEY. By Georce Pasron. 





A BOOK of NORTH WALES. By S. Barine-Gouzp, 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. This Book is uniform with Mr, Baring- 
Gould’s Books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 
‘*Mr. Baring-Gould is always picturesque, and he is as picturesque now as he was 
formerly in Devon and Brittany.”—Datly Chronicle. 
‘Tne book contains a vast number of stories and traditions, and the author’s happy 
style enables him to put his facts into an attractive form.”—Notts Guardian. 
‘*This absorbing book.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


A BOOK of EXMOOR. By F. J. Syevt. [Illustrated 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
“This is of the best type of literary guide-book; it brings the scent of the moor to 
London, and it will double the value of a holiday on Exmoor.”’—Datly Chronicle. 
“ Will be read with the keenest interest; the best reading we have seen of late in this 
line.” —Morning Post. 


STUDIES in SAINTSHIP. Translated from the French of 


ERNEST HELLO by V.M. CRAWFORD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS and HYMNS by SAMUEL JOHN STONE. With 


a Memoir by F. G. ELLERTON, M.A. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, és. 


The DISCIPLES at SAIS, and other Writings. By 


NOVALIS. Edited by UNA BIRCH. Fcap. &vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Keats. With an Introduction by L, 
BINYON, and Notes by J. MASEFIBLD. A Complete Edition Pott 8vo, cloth, 
1s, 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library, 


The SHORTER POEMS of JOHN MILTON. Edited by 


H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library, 


‘The COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Embellished with 


upwards of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John Leech. Leather, post 1émo, 
| 2s. 6d. net (5} in. by 3}in.). 
From the Edition published by R. Bentley, 1840. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE; or, a Piece of the World Dis- 
covered ; in Essayes and Characters. By JOHN EARLE, Bishop of Salisbury. Post 
16mo, 2s. net (54 in. by 3gin.). 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, published by Robert Allot in 1633. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK of GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A very complete and concise guide in alphabetical order. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D. F.S.A.  Ilus- 


trated by J. C. Wall. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (Little Guides, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. 8. Roscoz. 


F.D. BEDFORD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO DRESS and WHAT TO WEAR. By M. M 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

A complete guide for women of 1 mited incomes, describing the most economical and 
effective methods of dress, and including all the subsidiary branches of dress. Part I. contains 
| the general principles of dress, while Part II. gives, in alphabetical orcer, useful advice on 
every item of a woman’s toilette. 


‘THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured 


Pictures by M. YENDIS. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, net. 


‘A BOOK of BAD CHILDREN. By W.. Wess. With 50 


Illustrations by H.C. Sandy. Illustrated, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. [The Little Blue Books. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKs. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 
““We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 
_ Ath 


[The Little Guides. 











‘* A scheme of peculiar interest. No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be desired. 
They are admirably and clearly printed, the coloured illustrations are reproduced with great 
skill, and the volumes slip easily into a coat pocket.”—Standard, 


THE FIVE NEW VOLUMES are— 
'The LIFE of a SPORTSMAN, By Nimnop. With 38 


Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 4s. 6d. net. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 


by T. Rowlandson. 3s. 6d. net. 


|HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. SurTEEs, 


trations, in Colour and Line, by John Leech. 4s. 6d. net. 





With many Illus- 


\JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. By R. S. Surtees. With 1) 
| Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 3s. 6d. net. 
The GRAVE: a Poem. By Rozerr Buair. Illustrated by 


12 Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti, from the Original Inventions of 
William — With an Engraved Title-Page and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, 
R.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Illustrations are Reproduced in Photogravure. 100 Copies are printed on Japanese 
| Paper, with India Proofs, and a Duplicate Set of the Plates, 21s. net. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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